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Here’s timely reference and you may care 
to clip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 


A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and 
boys might be by little chalk- 
talk (in color) — tracing outlines 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 

Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 


THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


eed, | BS 700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 
for an English flag. 
1606—James I united 
cross of St. George and 
of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
became a flag 
of Gt. Britain 
(Meteor). 


Union Flag 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


‘Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 
stripes. Same year, out- 
moded by Declaration 
of Independence. 
1777 —June14.U.S. flag: 
13 tee oH alternating 
red, white; 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 
1794-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 States, 
‘ stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
—— provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 


Rhode Island Flag 
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The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s EZZZZzz—> Gum give you a nice 
little ‘pick up.”’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 


CLIN'TO 


C. R. Cozzens, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 39th Year 


TEACHERS’ 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


American College Bureau and Fisk Teachers Agency 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
We make recommendations for positions only to administrators who request us to do so. 
The most important part of our work is to find the o— person for the right position. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


The Conant Recommendations 


I was delighted to read your sum- 
mary report (in the March JouRNAL) 
of Dr. Conant’s study of the American 
high school. 

While one may or may not agree 
with each of his recommendations, the 
basic value of the report clearly 
transcends the details of the observa- 
tions. Dr. Conant has given the Ameri- 
can people an understandable basis 
for renewed confidence in the poten- 
tial effectiveness of the public compre- 
hensive high school. Serious doubts 
were being raised concerning the 
quality of education which could be 
provided in a school which is commit- 
ted to meet the needs of all. Dr. Con- 
ant shows that with some changes it 
can. If the pendulum of public opin- 
ion was swinging away from the public 
schools, Dr. Conant stopped it. This 
is what is important. This is his serv- 
ice to the education of American 
youth. 

—CHARLES E. BISH, director, NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student. 


Suggestions for NEA Journal 


1. Give the other side of a ques- 
tion, or be more moderate. 
2. Don’t pretend to have all the 
answers for American education. 
3. Compare our school systems with 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Handbook, pages 88-113. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 


the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 
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i NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Murray-Metcalf Bill Offers New Hope 


& More than 50 of the nation’s lawmakers have 
joined with the NEA in sponsorship of the Murray-Met- 
calf bill, which is designed to provide substantial federal 
funds, without federal control, to the states for teachers’ 
salaries and school construction. The legislation differs 
from the National Defense Education Act of 1958 in that 
the Murray-Metcalf bill is more inclusive, covering the 
entire area of public elementary and secondary schools. 


Last year’s NDEA focused on defense-related activities. 
It authorized nine major programs, but Congress appropri- 
ated only $40 million with which to get them started. Last 
month, a proposed supplemental appropriation of $75 
million was making slow progress through Congress. Far 
short of the $183 million authorized for the first year, 
the additional $75 million nevertheless was hailed by edu- 
cational leaders as a helpful shot in the arm. When this 
supplemental appropriation was cut in the House, NEA 
played a major role in its restoration, thanks to letters and 
telegrams to congressmen from teachers and other educa- 
tors. 


A strong asset of the 1958 NDEA is the care and cau- 
tion shown by the U.S. Office of Education in administer- 
ing the act. There have been no charges of federal control 
or inefficiency as the Office has successfully launched loans 
for college students, planned counseling and guidance 
services, announced summer institutes, and compiled a list 
of foreign languages that should receive much more em- 
phasis in this country. 


NDEA gave evidence of actually being the milestone in 
the history of American education which it had been called 
last fall when it narrowly passed the Congress. Encouraged 
by this success, NEA and its affiliates and allies have con- 
tinued plans for passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill in the 
86th Congress. 


Congress also gave evidence of continued interest in 
established education programs. NEA observers on Capitol 
Hill reported satisfactory progress in appropriations for 
the federally affected areas program (PL 815 and PL 
874), international educational exchanges, college housing 
loans, and elimination of the disclaimer of disloyalty re- 
quired by NDEA. Congress, of course, had merely reached 
the half-way mark of the current session as of early April, 
but the outlook for education was deemed satisfactory even 
though the potentialities are far below what they were after 
the launching of Sputnik, 18 months earlier. 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


& Continuation of the general shortage of teachers, 
need for better distribution of the new supply among teach- 
ing fields, and lack of appropriate emphasis on the staff 
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needs of elementary schools are three discouraging dis- 
closures of the NEA’s twelfth annual report on teacher 
supply and demand. On the encouraging side is evidence 
of a sharp increase in the number of college graduates pre- 
pared to teach in the fields of most acute shortage and 
greatest current interest: mathematics, science, and foreign 
language. 


The NEA Research Division foresees a shortage of 135,- 
000 teachers next September, about the same as a year 
earlier. Classroom overcrowding and half-day sessions 
the most persistent problems receiving the least relief in 
recent years—threaten elementary schools particularly. The 
addition of teachers in proportion to increased enrollment 
is also in doubt. 


Graduates of 1959 prepared to enter teaching will total 
125,700, an increase of 10°j, from the 114,400 produced 
a year ago. The new crop for elementary-school teaching 
will be 47,500, up 4.8°%, while those pointed toward high- 
school teaching will total 78,200, up 13.2%. These in- 
creases, while generally encouraging, emphasize a grow- 
ing imbalance: Eight of every 13 new prospects are pre- 
pared for high school, while eight of every 13 are needed 
for elementary-school teaching. 


Prospective supply of new mathematics teachers will be 
up 37.1%; mew science teachers, up 27.8%; new foreign- 
language teachers, up 23.2°(, from a year ago. The report 
points out that these increases mean little, however, unless 
the local school districts can compete successfully with 
other occupations, particularly those seeking college gradu- 
ates with strong preparation in mathematics and the physical 
sciences. 


Salute to the NEA 


& A Sinclair Oil Corporation advertisement com- 
mending the NEA for “‘advancing teaching and educational 
standards” will reach many millions of persons when it 
appears in Time, Newsweek, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and The Saturday Review. One of a series of public- 
service advertisements by Sinclair, the salute to the NEA 
also appears on the cover of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


inside 


AHE’s Conditions-of-Work Project 


& The NEA Association for Higher Education’s 
special project, “Conditions of Work for College Faculty 
and Administrators,” including reviews of existing re- 
search, questionnaires to colleges and universities, and in- 
terviews with college personnel, is now nearing comple- 
tion. 


A national seminar, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
April 30-May 1, will bring together key leaders from all 
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phases of American higher education. Participants will be 
isked to examine critically the findings of the study. Aim 
yf the seminar is to identify major factors affecting con- 
litions of work for 


ollege personnel and to map steps 


yr improvement, 
i 


An interdisciplinary “Dynamics of Statf Morale” con- 
terence will be held May 18-19, also in Washington, D.C., 
to identity needs in this area of research. Representatives 
will design a depth study which, when completed, will 


yVeTVE aS 


guide to improved college personnel practices. 


Results of the project will be published in a special re- 


port and issucd during the coming summer together with 
i kit of materials designed to aid college groups in review- 
ng their conditions of work. 
A study of conditions of work tor public-school teach- 
rs is being carried on concurrently by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 


Juvenile Delinquency Conference 


& Two hundred workers 
other family- and youth-serving agencies have accepted 
invitations to NEA’s National Invitational Conference on 
P Control of Delinquency—Implementa- 
tion of Theory, to be held May 14-15 in Washington, 


representing schools and 


revention and 
D.C. The conference will be in the nature of a workshop 
dealing with materials compiled by the NEA Project on 
Juvenile Delinquency, which has been carried on during 
the past year under the direction of William C. Kvaraceus. 


National Library Week 
& First Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award to 


be made, a grant of $5000 tor the purchase of books, was 
presented by the Book-of-the-Month Club to the Arlington 
Library, Arlington, Vermont, on the first day of National 


Library Week, Sunday, April 12. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


& This year’s Newbery and Caldecott medals tor the 
most distinguished books written for children in 1958 have 
been awarded respectively to Elizabeth George Speare for 
The Wuitel ackbivd Pond and to Barbara Cooney for 
Chanticleer and the Fox. The Newbery Medal has been 
given annually for 37 years to the most distinguished con- 
tributor to American literature for boys and girls. The 
Caldecott Medal has been awarded annually since 1938 for 


the most outstanding American picture book of the year 


Efficiency-Rating System in Japan 


& The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession has gone on record as supporting 
in principle the opposition of Japanese teachers to an 
efficiency-rating system. NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr, in his capacity as secretary-general of the WCOTP 
executive committee, has written to the Japanese minister 


of education, pointing out that leadership and wise selec- 
tion of teachers are “far better methods of improving the 
quality of instruction than the financial penalties of rating 
systems. 


An on-the-spot study of the situation was made by 
WCOTP’s assistant secretary-general, Paul S. Welty, to 
procure information upon which the world organization 
could base its official position. Dr. Carr, on behalf of the 
WCOTP, has offered “any assistance which lies within our 
power to further the progressive development of education 
in Japan.” 


Teacher-Loss Problem in Puerto Rico 


& Concern over the increasing numbers of classroom 
teachers leaving the profession in Puerto Rico has moved 
the Puerto Rico Teachers Association to sponsor a study 
to determine the reasons for the exodus and to offer sug- 
gestions for remedying the situation. 


Heading the study is Francisco Collazo, NEA field 
worker and former undersecretary of education for Puerto 
Rico, who estimates that 5250 Puerto Rican teachers out 
of a teaching corps of about 12,500 have withdrawn dur- 
ing the past five years. Mr. Collazo is receiving consultative 
help in his project from NEA Research Division Director 
Sam M. Lambert and his associates. 


Improving Classroom Instruction 


& The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has issued a publication, “Images of the Fu- 
ture,” prepared by an 11-man commission headed by J. 
Lloyd Trump, professor of education at the University of 
Illinois and director of the Experimental Study of Staff 
Utilization in the Secondary Schools. 


Some studies indicate that secondary schools should 
change their traditional patterns of instruction to use their 
most competent teachers more effectively and to improve the 
quality of classroom instruction. 


Further experimentation indicates that several classes 
can be put together under a highly competent teacher for 
a small portion of the year’s program. This would involve 
a further reorganization of the class schedule so that this 
large group could be balanced by small discussion and 
class groups of 10-15 students, The remainder of the year’s 
program would consume probably 20°% of the total time in 
normal classes of 25-30. This must be regarded as a pro- 
posal to schools that have enough competent teachers to 
reorganize their present class schedules. 


New Information Center Director 


& Frederick Jacobi has been appointed director of the 
NEA Editorial Information Center in New York City. A 
former public-relations consultant with NBC, Mr. Jacobi 
last year directed public relations in New York for an 
$82.5 million program for Harvard College. 
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OUR READERS WRITE (Continued jooms page 2) 


moderate examples—not extremes such as the Russian 
educational system. 

4. Don’t act like a big organization and bury this letter 
without adequate consideration. 

—P. MAUNDER, Taylor, Michigan. 


Comments Continue on Education for Maturity 


Dr. Kusie’s article (“Are We Educating for Maturity?” 
January) and Mr. Ramsey’s reaction irritated me: Dr. 
Kubie’s, because he used the wrong illustrations to make 
a good point—that the schools are anemic; Mr. Ramsey’s, 
because he proved Dr. Kubie’s point. 

—M. E. MC ANEAR, Lemon Grove, California. 


Come forth, Dr. Kubie; expose to us the constructive, 
positive methods for achieving “the fullest degree of intel- 
lectual preparation” in our students. 

—HARRIET E. BUDD, third-grade teacher, Warren Township, 
New Jersey. 


Let the Debate Be Honest! 


Mr. SHAYON in “Let the Debate Be Honest!” (February) 
falls into the error of employing the secondhand refer- 
ences he condemns Admiral Rickover for using. 

To my knowledge, no abortive experimentation in sec- 
ondary education has taken place in New Zealand. Indeed, 
the New Zealand public appears well satisfied with the 
comprehensive system of state secondary schools opera- 
tive over the last five decades. This system embraces the 
“academic” secondary schools, the technical or vocational 
schools, and the multipurpose coeducational schools. To 
state that the private schools became, in effect, the public 
schools and vice versa is contrary to fact, as these 1956 fig- 
ures from a 1957 report of the Minister of Education 
show. Number of children attending public secondary 
schools: 75,223; private secondary schools: 15,823. 

—GERALD A. MCDONALD, New Zealand Fulbright grantee, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


Preschool Roundups 


Our kindergarten teachers and principals are using 
“Welcome to Our School” (March) as a basis for planning 
their forthcoming preschool roundups. 

—ANNE HOPMAN, director, elementary education, Ham- 
mond (Indiana) public schools. 


“Can America Afford Better Schools?” 


One of my students won first prize in the 4-H public- 
speaking contest using “Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” (February) as a basis for his theme. 

—GERTRUDE H. CocowiTcH, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Standards for NEA Membership? 


@ We have received many letters on “Standards for 
NEA Membership?” in March. Please continue to send 
comments for probable use in a fall JouRNAL. 


Soviet Education 


Havinc been alarmed at the many statements claiming 
we should model our education after that of the Russians, 
I was pleased to note “The Soviets Are Criticizing Their 
Schools” (March). The author’s view is mature, we need 
more of this post-alarm material. 

—ROBERT BELDING, Fairfield, Iowa. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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‘Besides being a reader 
of LIFE, I’m a teacher. 
I mention this because 
LIFE has both 
personal and professional 
values for me. | 

For examople...’’ 


As a LIFE reader—and a professional in the field 
of education— what examples would you give to 
illustrate the value of LIFE to you and your school? 


YOUR ANSWER TO THIS QUESTION 
COULD BE WORTH $100.00! 


If you'd like to add $100.00 to the value of your personal 
library (in books of your own choosing) the Publishers 
of LIFE invite you to write them a short letter on the 
following subject: 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” 


The Publishers are extending this special invitation to 
you and to all educators in every phase of education— 
from kindergarten to graduate school—as part of a 
broad inquiry into LIFE’s impact on va~ious areas of 
public and private life. 


Your letter will be regarded as personal correspondence 
and will not be published without your consent. 


The writers of the five letters selected as best by the 
judges will receive 


$100 in Books 


of their own choosing. In addition to these five Grand 
Prize Awards, the Publishers will present 


$50 in Books 


to 20 Second Prize winners. The writers of the next 50 
letters selected for Honorable Mention will receive their 
choice of one of the following LIFE books: 
LIFE’s Picture Cook Book 
LIFE’s The World’s Great Religions 
LIFE’s The World We Live In 
To qualify for any one of these awards, your letter on 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” should be postmarked 
no later than June 30, 1959 and should be addressed to: 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy 
Director of Education 


LIFE 


15 West 48th St., New York 20, N. Y. 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 5) 


Wrong Foot Forward 


One of the typewriting teacher's 
chief problems is to teach students to 
keep their feet firmly under the desk, 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT 
AND GIFTED 


by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley 


reserved for you 


tor onty DOC 


(regular price $4.75) 


with THREE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


with no obligations of any kind involved. 


The coupon below, when filled in and re- 
turned to the Educator’s Book Club, en- 
titles you to the following: 


1) You will be enrolled—without obliga- 

tion—for a three-month trial member- 
ship in the Educator’s Book Club, 
which will keep you informed, with- 
out charge, of new professional books 
for educators. 
You will be under no obligation to buy 
any specific number of the new books 
the Club will call to your attention. 
You will be entitled to buy the ones 
you want at the Club’s special low 
price, which is always at least 15% 
less than the regular educational price. 
You will receive immediately, as your 
first selection under this trial member- 
ship —for only 99¢—this new book 
which gives you practical answers to 
classroom problems you are facing 
right now. 


TEACHING THE BRIGHT 
AND GIFTED 


by Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley 


Here’s the most complete book available 
today on the recognition, appraisal and 
training of your bright and gifted stu- 
dents—how to guide and advise them so 


their powers are fully developed. Written 
by professionals, it’s crammed with prac- 
tical teaching techniques that you can use 
immediately to aid your bright students 
. . » without sacrificing the advancement 
of your other pupils. In its over 200 sec- 
tions here are just a few of the questions 
it answers specifically: 

What makes bright students different? 
How do I test and evaluate bright students? 
What curriculum changes do | make? 
What mojor problems can | expect? 

How do I plan the pupils’ advancement? 
How do | handle them? 

What kind of reading do | provide? 
What outside help is available? 

How about skipping? Shorter formal edu- 
cation? 

What rules do | follow in guidance? 

How do I work with parents? 

And MANY, MANY more ideas and real- 
istic methods that will help make your 
teaching much more rewarding! 


START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 


Just fill in and mail coupon below to re- 
ceive all Club benefits, free of charge, for 
a 3-month trial period—and get your copy 


of “Teaching the Bright and Gifted” for 
only 99¢. 


TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON — MAIL NOW 


“The Perfect Team” 


1 
The authors of “Teach- | 
ing the Bright and Gift- | 
ed” are authorities whose | 
complementary experience 
and interests embrace the ! 
entire field of education. | 
Norma E. Cutts is the | 
Director of Graduate | 
Studies at New Haven 
State Teachers College | 
and Nicholas Moseley is_ | 
an Educational Consult- | 
ant and author, formerly 
superintendent of a city | 
school system. Their book | 
offers you practical, | 
down-to-earth help that is | 
typical of the books you 
will receive regularly as | 
a member of the Educa-_ | 
tor’s Book Club. 4 


only 99¢. 


Please enroll me in the Educator’s Book Club for a 
3-month trial period. I am to receive the Club’s an- 
nouncements, free of charge, and will be entitled to 
full membership privileges, without obligation to buy 
any specific number of Club selections. As my first 
selection under this trial membership, send me “Teach- 
ing the Bright and Gifted” (reg. price $4.75) for 


The Educator’s Book Club, Dept. 5582-G1 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


one foot slightly in front of the other. 
The photo in the February issue shows 
the wrong posture. 

—GEORGE N. TORREY, business teach- 
er, Sheffield, Massachusetts. 

@ Here is the correct posture. 


Teacher-Politician 


REPRESENTATIVE to the General As- 
sembly of Illinois, Louis F. Bottino is 
the assistant to 
the superintend- 
ent of the Joliet 
(Illinois) public 

schools. 

For the past 25 
years, Mr. Bot- 
tino has served as 
teacher, coach, 
and administra- 
tor in Will Coun- 
ty. He resigned 

as county superintendent in order to 
run for the state legislature. 

Following the last legislative ses- 
sion, Mr. Bottino was appointed to 
the Commission To Visit State In- 
stitutions. He was also named chair- 
man of a state-wide committee of the 
school problems commission to study 
all phases of the county superintend- 
ency of schools. 

He has served as president of: 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Will County Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents Associa- 
tion; Illinois County Superintendents 
Association. 

® Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher- 
politicians in your community. 
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Teacninc Career MontH (April) 
was resoundingly launched on tele- 
vision by Allen Ludden, moderator of 
General Electric’s College Bowl pro- 
gram (CBS-TV Sunday, 5:30-6 P.M., 
rst). On April 12, Ludden delivered 
a special teacher-recruitment message 
to four million viewers. 

College Bowl, now televised by 100 
stations of the CBS network, is a nim- 
ble battle of wits between two college 
teams. The program, according to 
sports writer Red Smith, “is dis- 
tinguished by a novel feature that may 
even be unique in_ intercollegiate 
sport: It emphasizes brain over brawn, 
gray matter over gristle, wit over 
weight.” Questions used on the pro- 
gram concern a wide range of cur- 
rent events and subjects found in 
liberal-arts courses. 

Ludden, who is also program direc- 
tor for station WCBS in New York, 
has written many articles for national 
magazines dealing with young peo- 
ple’s problems and is the author of 


Inservice Education 

MATERIALS in this listing, prepared 
by Carolyn Guss, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, are 
recommended for use by college and 
adult groups interested~in such phases 
of teacher education as methods of 
teaching, instructional materials, child 
growth and development, and curricu- 
lum building. Write to distributors and 
producers listed below for further in- 
formation. 

Effective Learning in the Elementary 
School. Motion picture. 20 min. sd. 
b&w. Fifth-grade teacher tells some of 
her experiences in making learning 
more effective. (1) 

Learning Is Searching. Motion pic- 
ture. 30 min. sd. b&w. Third-graders 
study man’s early use of tools. (4) 

Meaning in Child Art. Motion pic- 
ture. 10 min. sd. color. Primary-school 
children work in creative art classes 
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two books directed to the younger set. | 
Now 40 years old, Ludden has had | 


a varied career in radio and dramatics, 
beginning at the University of Texas, 
where he acted in, directed, and pub- 
licized dramatic-society productions 
while studying for his master’s degree 
in English. He worked briefly at sta- 
tion KEYS, Corpus Christi, Texas, in 
1942 and then entered the army, 
where he served as executive produc- 
tion officer for Major Maurice Evans. 
After the war, Ludden served as 
Evans’ personal 

manager until 

1947. Then, while 

working as a press 

agent for the Ivo- 

ryton, Connecti- 

cut, summer thea- 

ter, he returned 

to radio, inter- 

viewing stars for 

a weekly series on 

WTIC, Hartford. 


Shortly thereafter, he put together | 


Mind Your Manners, a program that 
won national honors, including the 
Peabody and two Ohio State awards. 
Ludden also presided over the radio 
forerunner to the College Bowl and 
was star of Dancetime, a daily teen- 
age show. He moderated Teen-age 
Forum and Family Forum. #+ + 


under university faculty and student 
teachers. (5) 

Responsibility Can Be Taught. Film- 
strip. 34 fr. color. Designed to estab- 
lish better understanding between par- 
ents and teachers. (3) 

School Looks at the Community. 
Filmstrip. 36 fr. b&w. Visualizes what 
can be done to make the school aware 
of community needs. (7) 

They All Learn To Read. Motion 
picture. 26 min. sd. b&w. Documents 
reading activities of a third-grade class. 
(6) 

Your School and Community Rela- 
tions. Filmstrip. 50 fr. color. Shows 
that the community and the schools 
should understand each other's desires 
and needs. (2) 

Distributors and Producers. (1) Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.,. Text Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (2) Museum 
Extension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 
17. (3) New York Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27. (4) New York University, Film 
Library, 26 Washington Pl., New York 3. 
(5) Pennsylvania State University, Audio- 
Visual Aids Library, University Park, Pa. 
(6) International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. (7) Wayne State 
University, Audio-Visual Materials Consul- 
tation Bureau, 438 W. Ferry St., Detroit 2. 


STAR Awards for 1960 


Tue Science Teacher Achievement 
Recognition (STAR) awards pro- 
gram of 1960 is the third one of its 
kind to be conducted by the Na- 


| tional Science Teachers Association 


(an NEA department). 

The purpose of STAR ’60 is to 
increase the interest of junior and 
senior high-school students in sci- 
ence by improving the quality of 
science teaching. More specifically, 
STAR ’60 is designed to stimulate 
and bring to light outstanding 
classroom-tested ideas in science 
teaching in grades 7 through 12. 

Reports submitted in previous 
years have dealt with a variety of 
ideas, such as organizing a labora- 
tory program on a research-center 
basis, a unique method of making 
atomic models, and the use of the 


| oscilloscope in the biology labora- 


tory. 

Among these reports have been 
several submitted jointly by a teach- 
er and a scientist who had worked 
together in developing and trying 
out a new idea. 

Last year, for example, Richard 
F. Trump, a biology teacher of 
Ames, Iowa, and Harold Gunder- 
son, an entomologist of Iowa State 
College, collaborated in devising 
and presenting a method of control- 
ling flies in a community. 

Members of the STAR ’60 plan- 
ning committee believe that such 
teacher-scientist collaboration has 
great potential in upgrading high- 
school science instruction. This 
year, therefore, in addition to cash 
awards for science teachers, medal- 
lions will be provided for the scien- 
tist entrants of award-winning re- 
ports. 

Cash awards for teachers include 
a first prize of $1000, ten of $500 
each, and others for a total of $13,- 
500. 

The National Cancer Institute of 
the U.S. Public Health Service is 
cosponsoring the program through 
a grant to the National Science 
Teachers Association. 

—ROBERT H. CARLETON, executive 
secretary, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, NEA. 





The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relayed automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 


It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell System does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
the guidance system for the Titan 


GYL 


intercontinental ballistic missile. 


Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 


Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line in the Arctic and the “White 
Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the way 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the 
testing base by cable. So are signals 
from the missile itself. 


Recently the U.S. Air Force asked 
us toadd the communications phases 
of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the other military projects 
handled by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily en- 
gaged in providing telephone serv- 
ice. But it gives top priority and its 
utmost effort to the needs of Govern- 
ment whenever it is called upon for 
work for which it is specially fitted 
by size and experience. 


Particularly when it comes to pro- 
tecting the country, it’s good to use 
the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able in the communications field. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 





GEOFFREY LLOYD 


Qur Cruel Dilemma 


PP VHE nations of the free world face a cruel dilemma 
in building up their education systems to meet 
the Soviet challenge. 

The United States and Britain have much the same 
conception of the purpose of education in a free so- 
ciety. We believe that the needs of the community can 
and should be met by the progressive enlargement of 
individual educational opportunity, coupled, of 
course, with an advisory service to help parents and 
children make the best use of these opportunities. 

East of the Iron Curtain, a different view is taken 
of the purpose of education. The communist idea of 
education is one which, in some ways, gives the Iron 
Curtain countries a very real (though, I think, tem- 
porary) advantage over the free world. 

It is, of course, difficult to find out exactly what is 
happening in Russia. But one thing at least does seem 
quite clear. The Russians have got where they are to- 
day largely as a result of deliberate concentration on 
those aspects of education which contribute most to 
scientific and technological advance. There is, in fact, 
a close parallel between what they have done in edu- 
cation and the priorities they have followed in de- 
veloping their economy. 

In the long run, I think it likely that this limita- 
tion of educational opportunity will break down. In 
education, it is difficult to believe that you can go 
on indefinitely concentrating on the production of 
scientists, technologists, technicians, and craftsmen 
without sooner or later creating a powerful demand 
for a more liberal curriculum, designed to produce 
whole men and women and not simply economic 
men and women. 

However, we must for the time being face the 
unpleasant fact that the communist political and 
economic system makes it possible for the Russians 
to achieve a tremendous concentration of effort on 
scientific and technical education. And our dilemma 
in the free world is that we must match this effort 


The Right Honorable Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P., is British Min- 
ister of Education. 
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without using communist methods and _ without 
abandoning our own view that education is essen- 
tially concerned with bringing out the best in indi- 
vidual men and women. 

We can never regard education as simply a factor 
in material progress. We must continue to produce 
men and women capable of living full and happy 
lives in a free society, But we must also match— 
indeed surpass—the communist effort in education 
for science and technology. 

And our own effort ought not to be limited by 
the mistaken idea that an elite of top scientists and 
technologists will do the trick. Certainly, we cannot 
afford to waste any of the top ability available any- 
where in the free world, but I am profoundly con- 
vinced that we need to think in terms of a massive 
advance on a really broad front. The free world 
cannot in the long run afford any limitations on 
educational opportunity other than those which fol- 
low naturally from differences in individual capacity 
and perseverance. 

The need for an all-out drive to improve educa- 
tional opportunity and to raise educational standards 
throughout the free world seems to me to follow 
automatically from this dilemma. If we are to beat the 
communists at their own game and still provide edu- 
cation which, both in quantity and quality, is fit for 
a free people, then we must give education an even 
higher priority than it has in the Soviet Union. 

I congratulate the National Education Association 
on its program, which I have had the opportunity to 
study briefly. In a federal system, such as yours in the 

“United States, the voluntary co-operation of the edu- 
-cational profession is necessary to achieve a reasonable 
degree of order and priority in educational planning. 

In the free world, there must be more education, 
and educational standards must be higher. We need 
to develop our various systems—each in our Own way 
—to the point where every child is educated to the 
limit of his capacities. By doing this, we strengthen 
ourselves to face any dilemma. + + 
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Symbol of the city, this statue 
is a landmark in St. Louis. 


Between planes at Washington National 
At . President Stout (left), who 
will preside over the annual meeting, dis- 
cusses convention plans with Miss Rogers. 
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o you always remember that 
—D you are “proud to teach,” 

that “an educated people 
moves freedom forward,” that “our 
future goes to school today,” that 
a “profession builds to serve”? If 
so, as a member of the profession 
upon which all other professions 
and publics in our nation depend, 
you have accepted a mighty chal- 
lenge. You also recognize that we 
have unsolved problems in our 
own schools and communities, our 
own nation, and the world. 

We have masses of people in our 
own country only half-educated 
and masses in some countries clam- 
oring for education but uncertain 
of direction. There is conflict as 
to whether the minds of men shall 
be controlled or educated for free 
and responsible living. And _ re- 
sponsibility for world leadership 
has been thrust upon the United 
States. 

Nothing less than the best from 
each of us is good enough. We 
who teach must recognize the es- 
sentiality of breadth and depth of 
understanding and mutual respect, 
the folly of understanding only a 
part, rather than the part in and 


Dr. Stout is NEA president. Miss Rogers 
is NEA convention co-ordinator. 
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of the whole. We know that qual- 
ity teaching opens windows on the 
world. 

At our convention in St. Louis, 
we must give mature deliberation 
to how the united profession and 
every segment of it can work most 
effectively. Among many important 
tasks, we have an unusual number 
of bylaws to be voted on at this 
session and others to be considered 
for submission to vote in 1960. 

Recognizing that quality teach- 
ing opens windows on the world, 
how can we become a more nearly 
mature profession of quality teach- 
ers? How can we catch the vision 
which will enable us faithfully to 
represent our own segments of the 
profession and at the same time 
merge them into a unified, ongoing 
program? How can we come better 
to realize that even when our prob- 
lems are the same in different parts 
of the country, our methods of 
solution may be different or dif- 
ferently paced? 

How can we come better to un- 
derstand people and problems dif- 
ferent from the people and prob- 
lems of our immediate experience? 
How can we come to feel an im- 
portant part of the united profes- 
sion, to feel its strength, and then, 
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EA convention, June 28-July 3 ¢ RUTH STOUT and LOIS ROGERS 


as active members, to use that 
strength for the good of all? 

Whether as one of the estimated 
6000 official delegates or as a non- 
delegate or guest, your participa- 
tion in the convention in St. Louis 
should extend horizons for you, 
for those attending with you, and 
later for those at home, as you con- 
vey to the members of your own 
state and local associations and the 
laymen of your community the real 
significance of a united profession 
dedicated to building defenses for 
peace in the minds of men. 

Your convention program is 
designed to increase effective par- 
ticipation and to provide stimulus 
for high professional achievement. 
Quality teaching opens windows on 
the world. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Sunday, June 28 


1:30 p.m. Orientation meeting for 
delegation leaders. 

2 p.m. Meetings: NEA Budget Com- 
mittee*; Department of Classroom 
Teachers Resolutions Committee*; 
Student NEA. 

4 p.m. Vespers. 

5:30 p.m. DCT Open House. 

6 p.m. Presidents of State Associa- 
tions Dinner. 

8 p.m. First general assembly. Speak- 
er: Ruth Stout; School Bell awards. 


Monday, June 29 


7:30 a.m. State-delegation meetings. 

9 a.M. Meetings: Educational secre- 
taries; state-association presidents. 

9:30 a.m. Department meetings: 
joint meeting of School Administra- 
tors, Elementary Principals, Secondary 
Principals, Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and Rural Education; 
AV Instruction; DCT; Higher Educa- 
tion. 

4 p.m. NEA Bylaws and Rules Com- 
mittee*; NEA Resolutions Commit- 
sec:* 
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6 p.M. Notables Dinner, sponsored 
by Student NEA. 

8 p.m. Friendship Night. 

9 p.M. Presidents’ Reception. 


Tuesday, June 30 


9:30 a.m. First business session. 

12 noon. Administrative Women in 
Education and Women Deans and 
Counselors, joint luncheon and meet- 
ing: Educational Press Association, 
luncheon; FTA sponsors and Student 
NEA, luncheon. 

2:30 p.m. NEA committees, commis- 
sions, and council.* 

7:30 p.m. Second general assembly. 
United States Navy Band; speaker to 
be announced. 


Wednesday, July I 

7:30 a.m. State-delegation meetings. 

9 am. Student NEA meeting. 

9:30 a.m. Department meetings: 
Art Education; Business Education; 
Exceptional Children; Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Home 
Economics; Kindergarten-Primary Ed- 
ucation; Mathematics Teachers; School 
Public Relations; Science Teachers; 
Speech Education; Social Studies; Vo- 
cational Education. 

2:30 p.m. Circle group discussions. 

5 p.m. Ozark Dinner, DCT. 

8 p.m. Opera Under the Stars, spon- 
sored by DCT. 


Thursday, July 2 


9:30 a.m. Second business session. 
2 p.M. Discussion groups (running 
concurrently) : Adult Education Helps 


the Classroom Teacher in the Com- 
munity; Answering the Critics of Edu- 
cation; The Classroom Teacher and 
Educational Television; Lay Relations; 
Meeting the Rising Cost of Education 
in the Decade Ahead; Planning and 
Promoting Effective Local-Association 
Programs; Programs for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student; Quality Pro- 
grams for the Elementary Grades; 
Salaries; Some Implications of the 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project for 
the Classroom Teacher; Special Prob- 
lems of the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades; Student Safety Activities; NEA 
Travel; Urban Ideas Exchange; Work- 
ing Conditions for Teachers. 

4:30 p.m. State-delegation meetings. 

8 p.m. Third general assembly: The 
Impact of Change on Modern Educa- 
tion. Speaker: John W. Gardner, 
president, the Carnegie Foundation. 
anelists: Ethel J. Alpenfels, Lee A. 
DuBridge, Martin Essex, Walter W. 
Heller. TV Panorama. 


Friday, July 3 

9:30 a.m. Third business session. 
NEA film, Right Angle. 

12 noon. American Association of 
School Librarians, luncheon. 

2 p.m. Fourth business session. 

8 p.m. Fifth business session and 
fourth general assembly: International 
Night. Speaker: Charles Malik, presi- 
dent, General Assembly, United Na- 
tions; dances of the nations; introduc- 
tion of NEA officers. 


*Open hearing 


Many of the convention meetings will be held in Kiel Auditorium. 
















OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


green and lush despite the thousands of people 
who walk over it at commencement time. It is 
alive and growing because it is fertilized each year. 

The carpet under my desk is no longer green, but 
brown and threadbare. The yarn with which it left 
the factory has been worn off by one person’s shoes. 
It is dead stuff and has never been replenished. 

And so it is with teachers. No teacher can teach 
long with enthusiasm and energy without sensing an 
intellectual exhaustion unless there is an opportunity 
for recharging his intellectual vitality. There is, of 
course, the physical rhythm of daily, weekly, and an- 
nual weariness and recovery. But more subtle and yet 
more vitiating to one’s professional effectiveness is the 
mental staleness which comes from overfamiliarity 
with well-worn subject matter. 

I recognize fully the wide differences in teaching 
methods required at different levels and in different 
subjects. A great deal of teaching in elementary and 
high school and in the early years of college is helping 
students to conform to predetermined norms of knowl- 
edge, method, yocabulary, grammar, or mathematical 
reasoning. 

In such teaching there should be opportunity for 
experimentation and further study of method, as well 
as of content, to keep a teacher alive, enthusiastic, and 
growing. But I am more concerned with teaching in 
the middle and upper years of liberal education. It is 
here that the issue of teaching versus scholarship is 
most frequently raised. 


T's lawn in front of Princeton’s Nassau Hall is 


Tracuinc in liberal education should be teaching in 
creativity. It is no longer teaching a “how” that fits a 
norm. The groundwork of intellectual skills of lan- 
guage and mathematics and of informational content 
in history, literature, geography, and elementary sci- 
ence should have been mastered. 

In liberal education at the college level, the student 
should be helped to think things through for himself, 
to move from knowledge to self-determined judgment, 
to recreate anew in his own terms the ideas of cen- 
turies, and to create for himself a system of values, 
unique but workable. It is this kind of teaching that 
most severely drains the intellectual reserves of the 
teacher and most requires the constant replenishment 
of those reserves. 


Dr. Brown is dean of the faculty, Princeton University. 
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There are several reasons why this is true. First, for 
good teaching in liberal education, there must be en- 
thusiasm in attack in the approach to new ideas. This 
is the fine edge of intellectual effort. It is difficult for 
a teacher who is not also an active scholar to inspire 
others with enthusiasm for scholarship. 

Enthusiasm in attack is a contagious element. It not 
only colors the whole approach of the teacher and 
carries over from one area to another, but its contagion 
affects the student. It is a sustaining condition of good 
teaching. 

Second, liberal education should avoid dogmatism. 
The good teacher must constantly avoid making final 
judgments lest he impose them obviously or subtly on 
his students. He must himself be a scholar searching 
out new evidence and reforming his own judgments, or 
trying new approaches, in order to communicate this 
attitude of mind to his students. He is not there to 
pass on ready-made conclusions. His job is to help men 
to think for themselves. If his own conclusions are 
foregone and static, his students will soon sense this 
fact. 

Third, content in liberal education, while vital, is 
still a means to an end. (It is not necessary to know 
all of Shakespeare’s plays to gain an insight into his 
grasp of human nature.) But it is true that education 
is an individual process and that the content which 
strikes fire in one student may leave another student 
cold. 

The effective teacher must therefore have a well- 
stocked mind to provide a richness of knowledge which 
will appeal to many. Even more, he must, as a scholar, 
be enriching his mind, because what is new to him may 
more often than not be that which he can use most 
effectively to stimulate the thinking of others. 

Fourth, paradoxical as it may seem, the goal of lib- 
eral teaching is not mastery but humility. To be more 
precise, there is no fixed goal, but a driving forward 
in understanding in which greater mastery leads to 
greater humility before the complexity and depth of 
that which is still unknown or not understood. Such 
humility is the concomitant of constant desire for 
more understanding. This is the truest education for 
life and for a continuing process of intellectual and 
spiritual maturing. 

The teacher-scholar knows this rhythm of mastery 
and humility. He consciously or unconsciously ex- 
presses it in his way of teaching. He is leading men 
(Continued on page 14, column 1) 
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Teaching andl 


Research m the University 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


ivied walls of many a college and university. 

The opinion that is held by one side was clearly 
expressed a number of years ago by Robert Hutchins, 
then president of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Hutchins maintained that “the function of the 
college is to teach. It is not to conduct scientific in- 
vestigation or professional training. . . . It requires an 
excellent staff centering its attention on teaching, on 
improving its teaching. . . . Its object is to communi- 
cate.” 

The opposite view was stated much more recently 
by President Pusey of Harvard when he warned that 
a tendency “to think of the university as primarily a 
service institution” is a mortal danger to the univer- 
sity. “A university,” he says, “was and is, first of all, an 
association of scholars.” It is not the university’s essen- 
tial function “to perform practical services, but simply 
to keep a life of mind vigorous and functioning among 
us.” 

The worth of a university, he thinks, is not to be 
measured by its service to students, “but by the number 
and quality of its advanced scholars . . . and their in- 
dividual intellectual endeavors.” 


| N UNDECLARED debate is being whispered within the 


For my part, both of these viewpoints are unaccept- 
able. In Hegelian terms, the two views would represent 
a thesis and an antithesis. A synthesis incorporating 
the partial truths of these two may better express an 
ideal for the American university. 

To the view that stresses the primacy of teaching, 
we must add, I think, that a professor. is a good teacher 
only if he stimulates his students to engage lovingly, 
vigorously, and seriously in the process of learning. 

Yet no professor can stimulate his students in this 
way if he himself does not engage lovingly, vigorously, 
and seriously in the process of learning. That is, he 
cannot be a good teacher if he is not also an eager re- 
searcher whom his students can respect for his schol- 
arly or scientific achievements. 


I; THE viewpoint on the importance of teaching is 
incomplete, the other viewpoint—that service to stu- 
dents is an incidental function of the college—is both 
unrealistic and terrifying. It is unrealistic because, first, 
it does not recognize that, in many scientific fields, the 


Mr, Williams is associate professor of English, Rice Institute, 
Houston. He is the author of Some of My Best Friends Are 
Professors. Abelard-Schuman. 1958. 
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universities have already begun to play second fiddle 
to government and industry in matters of vigorous and 
functioning research. The universities no longer have 
a corner, or even a principal share, in scientific re- 
search. Their function, more and more every year, is 
to train researchers for government and industry. That 
is, they are being forced, willy-nilly, to become teaching 
agencies. 

In the humanities and in certain nonutilitarian 
branches of certain sciences, the universities may con- 
tinue to be the nation’s primary intellectual centers. 
But the fact remains that unless professors can im- 
part their intellectual spirit to others and stimulate ap- 
preciation of it in steadily growing numbers of citi- 
zens, the spirit must eventually perish. 

Certainly a major responsibility of the university, 
quite as important as keeping “a life of mind vigorous 
and functioning” within its own walls, is to communi- 
cate—to teach, to pass on to the nation at large the re- 
spect for pure learning that comes to the typical citizen 
only after he himself has been a student and a learner. 

It is unrealistic to believe that a good scientist or 
scholar is necessarily a good teacher. A professor may 
not even try to be a good teacher. He may regard stu- 
dents as nuisances for whom he feels no responsibility. 
Moreover, most universities reward (in tenure, salary, 
and rank) only the “advanced scholars” who do re- 
search and who publish. 

Good teaching seldom counts when promotion and 
pay are under discussion. Therefore, the professor 
simply cannot afford to waste time trying to be a good 
teacher; the system actually encourages him to be a bad 
teacher. How this system can aid in keeping “‘a life of 
mind vigorous and functioning” in new generations of 
Americans, I fail to understand. 


Tre terrifying aspect of the idea that the worth of a 
university is measured by the quantity and quality of 
its advanced scholars is its undemocratic tenor. For 
though democratic theory does not hold that all men 
are intellectual equals, it does hold that the chief ob- 
ject of society and all its institutions is to achieve the 
maximum possible welfare of every law-abiding in- 
dividual composing the society. 

William Faulkner said that “the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’ is worth any number of old ladies.” I am not ab- 
solutely sure that he was right. But I am absolutely 
sure that 99% of what is published in the learned 


(Continued on page 14, column 2) 
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forward toward a goal he knows he will never reach. 
But he knows and can reflect the satisfactions of at- 
taining greater mastery to those who follow him. 


Some may accept the need for continuing scholar- 
ship on the part of the college or university teacher, 
but may ask, “Why must the teacher-scholar prove 
his scholarship in publications?” 

The answer was given by Francis Bacon centuries 
ago: “Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man and writing an exact man.” 

A teacher who reads and discusses much, but never 
writes for an audience of his peers, does not know the 
true pains of creation in the realm of ideas. He has 
not striven for that exactitude in content and expres- 
sion which tests both knowledge and precise evalua- 
tion, not only for himself, but in the critical judg- 
ment of other scholars in his field. 

How does a teacher who limits his comments to a 
captive audience of youth know how wise he has be- 
come? Publication of one’s conclusions after study and 
thought augments that humility which one who seeks 
to lead others along the way toward truth should 


WILLIAMS (Continued from page 13) 


journals is not worth the sacrifice of any number of 
young college students. 

Actually, however, I don’t see the need of sacri- 
ficing either odes or old ladies, either learned journals 
or young students. Some colleges act as if their only 
concern were teaching students, others as if their only 
concern were “the number and quality of .. . ad- 
vanced scholars” encysted about the campus. Each 
type of institution presents only half the picture. 

Unfortunately, most of America’s old and highly re- 
spected universities are, by their example, encouraging 
many younger and less famous universities to place 
less and less emphasis on the competent teaching of 
students, and more and more emphasis on assembling 
a faculty whose efforts are directed principally toward 
research and publication, and only perfunctorily to- 
ward teaching. 

This strong drift of the universities away from their 
teaching responsibilities is tragic and terrifying be- 
cause it is a deliberate movement toward those anti- 
democratic ideals that are threatening human dignity 
everywhere. If our learned institutions continue thus 
to betray democracy, whom can we count upon to 


possess in full measure. 


save us? 


## 


+ # 


Teaching and Research—Additional Comments 


Tue words of a teacher bear so 
many responsibilities that if all of 
them were ever present in his mind 
together he would grow as silent as 
the grave. 

The teacher’s responsibility to 
the student is so huge and heavy a 
thing that no teacher in his right 
mind considers it at all. No good 
teacher, I mean. For a good teacher 
has had the experience of learning 
that his words have an effect upon 
those who sit before him: an effect, 
it may be, that will endure for dec- 
aden, ... 

But if he commenced each of his 
classes by wondering what future 
actions or thoughts were going to 
be the result of what he said, if he 
asked himself seriously what char- 
acters he was going to shape, if ever 
so oddly or so little, he might be 
terrified before he spoke one word. 
Normally he is blessed with a 
healthy indifference to such consid- 
erations. He is concerned with what 
he is going to say, and with whether 
or not it is true. 
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I scarcely need to explain that 
the kind of teacher I have in view 
is the kind for whom the subject 
was created. It is his subject; he 
spends his life thinking about it, 
whether in or out of class; it is his 
second if not his first nature; it is 
what gives him joy. No student ever 
fails to be aware of this. 

A teacher can fool his colleagues; 
he may even fool his president; but 
he never fools his students. They 
know when he loves his subject and 
when he does not. 

They may think such love to be 
a queer thing, and they may resolve 
never to fall victim to it them- 
selves; but their respect for it will 
never cease. And respect for a sub- 
ject, like respect for an idea, is the 
beginning of wisdom; or, at the 
very least, respect for the love of 
a subject. 

—MARK VAN DOREN. 


A REALLY good professor should 
be a Cerberus—three gentlemen at 
once. He should be able to teach; 


and though the desire to teach is 
strong and common, the power to 
teach, as we who try know, is slow 
of growth and rare in its achieve- 
ment. He should be a good scholar; 
for . . . good teaching . . . seldom 
proceeds except from a mind 
trained in fruitful investigation, 
deep stored with knowledge, and 
creative in science, in criticism, or 
in the realm of the imagination. ... 
Finally, the professor should be an 
admirably sane, admirably broad, 
admirably human individual. 
—HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. 


WE SHOULD not be too timid to 
ask: How may a teacher better im- 
prove his teaching than through 
personal investigation into knowl- 
edge? 

—RUSSEL S. POOR. 


THE only way in which a college 
can get superior teaching is to rec- 
ognize it, emphasize it, respect it, 
honor it, and reward it. 

—LUELLA COLE. 
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From Work Experience to Sophocles 


How a junior-senior high school provides for individual needs 


lish class settle into their seats. 

Several students down front 
have already begun to work on a 
Hamlet quiz awaiting them on the 
blackboard. The room grows quiet, 
as others —some individually and 
some in small groups—become in- 
volved in various assignments. 

The teacher leaves a boy at the 
back, passes a trio of students ap- 
parently engrossed in discussing 
some problem in composition, and 
stops by a girl who has just opened 
to the place where she left off in a 
popular novel. 

The classroom is in the Spring- 
field (Vermont) High School. The 
group is a typical one for that 
school, composed of students fol- 
lowing a variety of courses of study, 
from trades training to college 
preparation. Assignment to the 
class is according to level of reading 
skill, but scheduling problems ac- 
count for the presence of a few 
whose abilities are not in keep- 
ing with the rest. 

This class has recently finished, 
as a group, consideration of several 
plays. Over a third of the students 
are continuing the unit by studying 
Hamlet. The others are working in 
areas of special interest or of special 
concern. 

For example, the girl with whom 
the teacher is speaking is currently 
spending her time reading a light 
novel because she has read very 
little outside of school and is one 
of those who do not read as well as 
most of the group. During this 
period of special projects, the teach- 
er is keeping an eye on her prog- 
ress. 


"i latest arrivals in senior Eng- 


Mr. Ragle teaches twelfth-grade Eng- 
lish at Springfield (Vermont) High 
School. 
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Although the work in Hamlet is 
required of all college candidates in 
the class, not all of those studying 
the play are going on to college. 
Others have the option of continu- 
ing in the unit. 

Harold, writing in the second 
row near the window, is in the ma- 
chine co-operative trades training 
program. In fact, he has just come 
from a class in mechanical drawing. 

The boy to his right, Dick, is in 
the co-operative foods course, and, 
though not at all a talented student 
in English, takes an earnest interest 
in literature. 

The dark-haired girl in front has 
just come from a double-period 
chemistry laboratory; she hopes to 
attend Smith College next year. 


Thus English class is but one evi- 
dence of the implementation of 
an educational philosophy which 
makes the program at Springfield 
High School challenging and pro- 


ductive. This philosophy—one 
taken seriously throughout the 
school system—is to “provide situa- 
tions where every student can grow 
and develop in a way compatible 
to highest mental, moral, and 
health standards according to his 
own abilities.” 

The six-year junior-senior high 
school at Springfield has an enroll- 
ment of nearly 1400 students and 
occupies two buildings half a mile 
apart: a new $1,250,000 junior-high 
building and an older senior-high 
building, which is closer to the cen- 
ter of this town of 10,000 inhab- 
itants. 

Springfield is one of the largest 
centers in the United States for pro- 
ducing machine tools and, in addi- 
tion, is in the midst of agricultural 
and dairying country. Thus young- 


sters from widely different back- 
grounds come to its schools. 

The school authorities have tried 
in two ways to meet the challenge 
presented by the varying ambitions, 
skills, and native capacities of the 
student body: by offering varied 
curriculums, some of which empha- 
size co-operative trades training 
with opportunity for paid, on-the- 
job training; and by individualiz- 
ing instruction in the classroom. 

The school feels that there are 
certain minimum requirements all 
youth must fulfill if they are to 
become responsible, socially aware, 
and intelligent self-governing per- 
sons. Yet since all children are indi- 
viduals as well, with individual 
needs and individual capacities, 
provision must be made to enrich 
and extend the experiences of the 
most able at the same time and in 
the same classrooms with other stu- 
dents. 


Tae individualized learning sit- 
uation found in the English class 
described at the beginning of this 
article may also be found in other 
classrooms at Springfield High. In 
French classes, able students are 
encouraged to cover the course at 
the speed which is best suited to 
them as individuals; frequently 
they get into second-year work in 
their first year. 

In biology, basic units are cov- 
ered by every student in the class, 
but all along the way further work 
is offered to challenge the academi- 
cally talented, as well as to encour- 
age the less able. Supplementary 
work is not merely available, but is 
required of the more able students. 

Let us return for a moment to 
the senior English class. The dark- 
haired Smith-bound girl is expected 
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to do even more while her group is 
covering Hamlet; she is being en- 
couraged to read, for comparison, 
Sophocles’ Electra. 

Dick, who is planning to be a 
chef, has elected to read Hamlet 
because he “liked the story of Mac- 
beth last year.” (Incidentally, Dick 
is one student who voluntarily took 
up the teacher’s recent challenge to 
read the series of Life articles on 
United States versus Russian edu- 
cation and to write personal evalua- 
tions of them.) 

Since his sophomore year, Har- 
old, who is in the machine co-opera- 
tive trades program, has spent five 
weeks in school and five weeks on 
the job, alternating with a counter- 
part whose schedule complements 
his own. Now, in his senior year, 
during his five weeks out of school, 
he is spending his time working as 
a regular employee of a large ma- 
chine-tool company. 

Begun in 1913, the machine co- 
operative program in Springfield 
is one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful secondary-school programs 
of its kind. In order to earn both a 
high-school certificate and a state 
of Vermont apprentice certificate, 
boys must work in the shops during 
the summers and attend 144 hours 
of high-school classes in mathemat- 
ics, science, machine drawing, and 
English for a fifth year. 

Not only has the program pro- 
duced large numbers of highly 
skilled machinists, but many have 
gone on (most of them without 
benefit of college educations) to 
occupy executive positions in the 
industry. 

In the past two years, the pro- 
gram has been adjusted to meet the 
constantly growing demands of in- 
dustry for highly trained engineer- 
ing talent. Arrangements have been 
made with Northeastern University 
and other institutions to enroll 
qualified young men from the 
Springfield program. 


Beswes the college curriculum, 
from which about half of Spring- 
field’s students graduate, and the 
machine co-operative program, the 
high school offers a general cur- 


riculum; commercial curriculum; 
studies in the varied trades (includ- 
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ing, for example, cabinet-making, 
general carpentry, sheet metal, and 
electricity); co-operative foods 
courses; merchandising; and—by re- 
ciprocal agreement with a neigh- 
boring school—agriculture. In sev- 
eral of the trades curriculums, paid 
on-the-job training is available. 

By gearing its classes to the needs 
and capacities of its individual 
youngsters, Springfield High School 
has produced some interesting re- 
sults. 

From the same classroom recently 
came two vastly different boys. One 
was a bright, ambitious boy, son of 


When my hard-headed friends 
angrily or contemptuously dismiss 
me as a“Utopian” (which I cheer- 
fully admit), T can defend myself 
only by offering them a practical 
illustration of my attitude toward 
life. 

I ask them to imagine that they 
are on an archery range, aiming 
a bow and arrow at the target 
many long yards away. And then 
I ask them to tell me what they 
aim at: the center of the target, 
or the outside circle? 

Obviously, everybody aims at 
the bull’s-eye, for a realistic rea- 
son. If you aim for the center, 
and miss, your chances are still ex- 
cellent for hitting somewhere near 
it; whereas,.if you aim for the out- 
side circle, you are likely to miss 
the entire target. 

—Sydney J. Harris 


farm parents, who won honors at 
a New England liberal-arts college 
and went on to an Ivy League uni- 
versity, where he has continued to 
win honors in graduate work and 
where he now teaches. 

The other was an equally ambi- 
tious but much less gifted young 
man who, by means of laborious 
study and determination, won his 
way into a well-known university 
and managed to graduate success- 
fully after another four years of 
exhaustive effort. 

Under the traditional lock-step 
method of instruction, the first boy 
might not have been motivated to 
face the challenge which brought 
him to his goal. The other boy— 
relegated to the slower sections of 


his courses, where both motivation 
and opportunity are often lacking 
—might never have qualified for 
college at all. 

Students have graduated from 
the Springfield college-preparatory 
course with extra training in such 
areas as mechanical drawing if 
they have wanted to become engi- 
neers. Though their schedules 
would not permit formal enroll- 
ment in courses provided primarily 
for students training in the trades, 
special arrangements have been 
made for such boys to audit the 
courses during study-hall time. 


In Springfield, an attempt is 
being made consistently to chal- 
lenge the bright students and to 
aid the less able. To do so requires 
teachers willing to experiment, as 
well as to acquaint themselves with 
or develop a variety of materials at 
many levels of difficulty. 

No teacher new to the Spring- 
field system is expected to succeed 
in individualizing to the fullest ex- 
tent the instruction in his classes 
until at least three or four years 
after his arrival. But he is encour- 
aged at the outset to aim his teach- 
ing toward that goal. 

The success of the Springfield 
program requires a public that is 
willing to understand and support 
the work. It has been the experi- 
ence of the school authorities that 
whenever honest efforts have been 
made to answer questions and 
doubts in the community, a large 
majority of the general public has 
listened constructively and then 
given its support. 

To be sure, failures are to be 
found. Some provisions which ought 
to be made are not being made. 
The situation, however, is continu- 
ally undergoing critical review by 
the school administration, the fac- 
ulty itself, and lay committees. 

Most important, the desire to 
provide for the student as an indi- 
vidual underlies the whole pro- 
gram. This desire is written explic- 
itly into the purposes of the schools 
and influences the planning of de- 
partments and of individual teach- 
ers. What it accomplishes in the 
classroom is well worth the effort 


expended. #+ # 
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INSERVICE 
KDUCATION 


On the following 14 pages, 
this special Journal feature 
discusses the ways teachers 
improve themselves and their 
schools by various types of 


inservice education. 





Highway to Quality Teaching 


HEN I was a little boy, my 

\\ older brother had pneumo- 

nia. One night my mother 
told me that the crisis had come 
for him. I asked her what that 
meant, and she said that my broth- 
er would be either better or worse 
by morning. Ever since then, I 
have realized that when a crisis 
exists, things are not going to stay 
the same—they are going to im- 
prove or deteriorate. 

I think it is obvious that we are 
in a crisis in education. In the 
next several years, either education 
is going to attain new heights in 
meeting the demands of our dem- 
ocratic society, or we may find that 
we have lost what we have treas- 
ured so long. 

If we educators are courageous, 
insightful, and articulate, we can 
help laymen understand that our 
way of life can be preserved and 
strengthened only if America pro- 
vides quality education for all 
children. However, we cannot as- 
sume this role of interpreting the 
importance of education to citi- 
zens unless we ourselves are doing 
quality teaching. 

We all will agree, I am sure, 
that quality teaching requires the 
right kind of inservice education, 
and this brings me to what I want 
to discuss here: What factors make 
for effective inservice education? 


First of all, in order to be of 
real value, inservice education has 
to cause people to change and to 


grow. Reading something in a 
book, discussing it intelligently, or 
even memorizing it is completely 
inadequate. The test to apply to 


Dr. Gilchrist is superintendent of 
schools, University City, Missouri. He 
is a former president of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, an NEA department. 
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inservice education is whether it 
results in better learning and liv- 
ing experiences for boys and girls 
in the classroom. Inservice educa- 
tion isn’t any good unless it im- 
proves the values, insights, skills, 
and attitudes of teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, and super- 
visors. 

Second, individual and collective 
appraisal and evaluation are 
needed to determine the starting 
place for inservice education. I am 
convinced that people don’t get 
anywhere unless they know that 
they want to go somewhere. They 
also have to be as clear and as 
specific as possible about where 
they want to go if they’re going to 
stand a ghost of a chance of arriv- 
ing there. 

Goals, therefore, are  impor- 
tant. If we have goals, we can set 
up a program directed toward 


reaching those goals. And, further- 
more, we have a yardstick to help 
answer the question, “How well 
are we doing?” 

Third, inservice education should 
be planned in terms of the follow- 
ing: the demands of society; the 
values which our society cherishes 
and wants to preserve; the avail- 
able body of knowledge on how 
children learn; the developmental 
needs of children, adolescents, 
young adults. 

Fourth, a good inservice pro- 
gram should be centered around 
the individual problems of individ- 
ual teachers. Caution should be ex- 
ercised, therefore, in launching sys- 
tem-wide or even building-wide 
programs where everybody piles on 
the bandwagon. It is all right to 
have such programs if there is a 
reasonable consensus that they deal 
with important problems, but bad 


Educational travel is high on the 


list of valuable 
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inservice activities. 





if they are haphazard or are 
arbitrarily imposed. 

The only sound inservice educa- 
tion for any one teacher is that 
which promises to help him do bet- 
ter tomorrow things which he feels 
he is doing inadequately today. 

Fifth, since really effective in- 
service education takes time, ad- 
ministrators must see to it that 
teachers have a reasonable work 
load that allows some time and en- 
ergy for professional growth. And 
teachers, on their part, should not 
expect to arrive only a little bit 
ahead of the youngsters in the 
morning and to depart on the bus 
that leaves seven minutes after 
school is out. 

I think teachers need to work 
after school hours about four after- 
noons a week. ‘1'wo of these periods 
ought to be devoted to whatever 
things the individual teacher feels 
the need of working on alone; the 
other two should be devoted to cur- 
riculum development, inservice ed- 
ucation, or other kinds of co-opera- 
tive endeavor that can’t be put off 
until summer. 

In addition, those of us in ad- 
ministrative roles should be find- 
ing ways to provide released time 
for inservice education. Sometimes 
let’s dismiss school early, sometimes 
let’s have substitutes; in fact, some- 


times let’s hire a substitute for as 
long as a couple of months in order 
to let a teacher finish an important 
job that needs to be done. 

Sixth, good inservice education 
requires that we discover the neces- 
sary resources. The first place for 
us to look for these resources is 
within ourselves. Most of us know 
many things that we haven't quite 
learned to relate to our practices. 
That is why I so firmly believe in 
continuous appraisal on an indi- 
vidual basis. We need to keep our 
goals in focus and check on what 
progress we are making toward 
them; to build on our strengths; to 
appraise our weaknesses in order to 
whittle them down or eliminate 
them completely. 

After tapping our own resources, 
we must appraise and make use of 
those in the school, in the commu- 
nity, and elsewhere. To the imagi- 
native mind there are almost limit- 
less sources of enrichment for in- 
service education, whether it is the 
gifted social-studies teacher down 
the hall or the expert brought in 
from the university to help math- 
ematics teachers comprehend the 
tremendous developments that have 
been going on recently in their 
field. 

Seventh, effective inservice edu- 
cation involves telling the commu- 


Informal workshops help to promote the 
growth of many teachers and administrators. 


National 
cerned with improving specialized skills. 


nity what we're up to. Dismissing 
children early from school may be 
easily misunderstood and even re- 
sented unless parents realize that 
the released time will be specifical- 
ly used by teachers to benefit those 
children. Conversely, the knowl- 
edge that teachers are working to- 
gether systematically to improve 
curriculum and_ instruction has 
great public-relations value. 


The last point I wish to make 
is that motivation is the single 
greatest factor in meaningful in- 
service growth. Tremendous obsta- 
cles can be overcome if we are 
eager enough to reach a goal. 

With sufficient motivation, we 
will even have the courage to stick 
out our chins a little—to experi- 
ment and pioneer rather than to 
take the easy way out by merely do- 
ing over again what’s been done 
before. 

I hope that more and more of us 
will be willing to speak up—to be, 


perhaps, a voice in the wilderness— 
if we sincerely believe we have 
found better ways to educate Amer- 
ica’s young people for the challenge 


of today and tomorrow. 


# # 
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SOME WORKSHOPS 
THAT HAVE WORKED 


1. Local College Courses 


Memsers of the Muscogee Educa- 
tion Association, Muscogee Coun- 
ty, Georgia, took dramatic action 
to encourage more teachers to keep 
up with current studies—they 
brought college classes to their 
county. 

The local Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Com- 
mittee put the plan in motion 
when they realized that many 
teachers were missing out on addi- 
tional education because of home 
obligations which made it difficult 
for them to travel to classes held 
in other areas. The committee 
hoped, too, to bring potential 
teachers into the local system by 
offering convenient classes which 
would lead to certification. 

As a first step toward a study of 
Muscogee teacher-education needs, 
the TEPS Committee sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the entire MEA mem- 
bership, asking about needed or 
wanted local study. 

Response to this questionnaire 
was so great that the committee 
asked the system superintendent to 
contact the University of Georgia 
to see if college courses could be 
offered at a workshop in Muscogee 
County. 

When university officials said 
they would be glad to co-operate, 
the committee again sent question- 
naires to local teachers, asking this 
time for specific indications of 
which courses they would like to at- 
tend. The responses were compiled, 
courses were set up, and approval 
of certification was received from 
the state. 

Ninety-five people participated 
in the first workshop. It is believed 
that 20 additional teachers were 
provided for system classrooms by 
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the project. In addition to meeting 
state and local study requirements 
and upgrading certificates, the 
workshop resulted in more teachers 
with clearer understanding and im- 
proved skills, teachers better able 
to answer the demands of modern 
education. 

Three yearly workshops have 
been held so far. They have been 
supported by the local board of 
education, which supplies build- 
ings for the classes and underwrites 
the cost to the state university. 

—HAZEL A. LEWIS, second-grade 
teacher, Edgewood School, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


2. Curriculum Workshop 


In THe spring of 1955, the execu- 
tive committee of the Haverford 
Township (Pennsylvania) Educa- 
tion Association discussed the idea 
of sponsoring a_professional-im- 
provement program for its mem- 
bers. 

With the endorsement of the 
school board and the school-district 
administrators, the association ap- 
pointed a planning committee 
composed of representatives from 
all schools in the district to investi- 
gate the proposal. 

The planning committee soon 
found that the teachers favored 
such a program and that they were 
particularly concerned about cur- 
riculum problems. 

The committee then divided into 
subcommittees to organize public- 
ity, research, arrangements, and 
contacts. Twelve committees were 
also formed to study and report on 
the major subject-matter divisions. 

After some months of committee 
planning, all professional person- 
nel attended an orientation session 


in January 1957, and in March they 
assembled again for an all-day 
workshop program. 

So successful was the program 
that it was continued in 1957-58. 
Although new members’ were 
brought in to serve on the commit- 
tees, enough old members were re- 
tained to facilitate easy organiza- 
tion and operation. The second 
workshop concentrated on study- 
ing the subject matter being taught 
in all schools and grades in the dis- 
trict. Written subject-matter out- 
lines distributed to all teachers and 
administrative officers included 
statements of major problems and 
recommendations for study and re- 
vision. 

A survey of the teachers made 
after the second workshop indi- 
cated that they favored the ap- 
pointment of a standing curricu- 
lum committee to initiate and fa- 
cilitate a continuous evaluation of 
the school-district program. Such a 
committee has been functioning 
during the present school year and 
has met with the superintendent 
and school-board representatives in 
a co-operative effort to initiate 
modifications and improvements in 
the curriculum program. 

Study of the reports of various 
subject-matter committees has also 
been carried on, and further rec- 
ommendations will be presented 
in the fall. 

—WALTON B. HILL, dean of boys, 
Haverford Senior High School, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania, and 
project chairman of the Haverford 
Township Education Association. 


3. Audio-Visual Meeting 


Eacu year, the Hickory Township 
(Pennsylvania) Teachers Associa- 
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tion sponsors a special educational 
program which examines some 
facet of the local teaching situa- 
tion. 

Last year’s program, an audio- 
visual workshop, was decided upon 
in an attempt to solve one of the 
problems of the rapidly expanding 
township: the lack of an AV-ma- 
terials center. Each of the schools 
in Hickory Township had teaching 
aids, but organization was needed 
to make these tools available 
throughout the system. 

The major project of the work- 
shop was planning and duplicating 
a handbook of audio-visual mate- 
rials which could be used by all 
teachers in the township. 

Committees were organized to 
prepare the handbook; building 
committees and chairmen were 
named; pilot forms were distrib- 
uted to the schools. A co-ordinating 
committee assembled the materials 
lists from each school and prepared 
a 64-page booklet. 

At the same time, another com- 
mittee prepared the program for 
a one-evening workshop on audio- 
visual materials. Out-of-town ex- 
perts on AV were brought in to 
address the teachers and adminis- 
trators who attended, and a local 
camera and sound-equipment deal- 
er was given an opportunity to 
demonstrate the latest in AV tools. 

The demonstrations and discus- 
sions were held in the auditorium 
of a local school, where each build- 
ing committee had set up a booth 
for display of the materials avail- 
able in its school. 

Workshop participants had a 
chance to talk together about in- 
dividual AV problems at an in- 
formal social hour held at the con- 
clusion of the workshop. 

—RONALD R. GREEN, librarian, 
Hickory Township High School, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, and cochair- 
man, HTTA audio-visual work- 
shop project. 


4. State-Association 
Institutes 


Tue Virginia Education Associa- 
tion is providing inservice educa- 
adminis- 


tion for teachers and 
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trators in that state through 
instructional institutes sponsored 
by various departments of the asso- 
ciation and financed by the state 
association. 

The first of these programs, 
sponsored by the VEA Secondary 
Science Section, was held in August 
1958, at Longwood College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. About 100 science- 
teacher VEA members from many 
Virginia cities and towns were in- 
vited to the institute, along with 
50 college science professors and 
scientists from industry. 

The three-day program was ti- 
tled “Science in the Secondary 
Schools.” The Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, the Association 
of Virginia Colleges, and the Vir- 
ginia Manufacturers Association 
co-operated with the state associa- 
tion on the project. 

Much of the program time was 
devoted to meetings of five discus- 
sion groups on physics, chemistry, 
biology, general science for ninth- 
graders, and general science for 
eighth-graders. A consultant from 
higher education and a consultant 
from industry were assigned to 
each group; teachers and adminis- 
trators served as group chairmen 
and recorders. 

A general meeting. of all partici- 
pants was held the first day of the 
institute, at which time the work- 
ing plan for the project was ex- 
plained. Other parts of the pro- 
gram included addresses, dinners, 
and another general meeting for 
summarizing. 

The science institute produced 
dozens of concrete recommenda- 
tions about science teaching, cover- 
ing such topics as use of resource 
people in the classroom, use of 
audio-visual materials, purposes of 
field trips, and the teaching of 
pupils of varying abilities. 

This year, on the week end of 
March 6-7, a second training insti- 
tute was sponsored by the VEA’s 
Teacher Education Department. 
Meeting at Natural Bridge, Vir- 
ginia, 80 laymen, 50 college repre- 
sentatives, and 30 public-school 
representatives discussed teacher 
education. 

Following a program order simi- 
lar to the science institute, partici- 














pants surveyed teacher-education 
programs in publicly supported 
and private Virginia colleges, and 
examined teacher-certification _re- 
quirements. In addition, the group 
drew up a statement concerning 
minimum essentials of teacher edu- 
cation. 

The state association plans a 
third instructional institute (theme: 
The Academically Talented Stu- 
dent) on June 18-19 at Natural 
Bridge. 

—VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, director of 
professional services and staff co- 
ordinator for training institutes, 
VEA. 


5. K-12 Science Program 


Inservice education for science 
teachers in Minneapolis has many 
facets. For example, a group of 96 
classroom teachers and principals 
at all grade levels is working on 
the reorganization of the science 
curriculum from _ kindergarten 
through grade 12. This activity is 
resulting in greater improvement 
of classroom science instruction 
than all of our other efforts have 
produced. 

Another project which contrib- 
utes to inservice education is the 
production of a series of programs 
over our new educational televi- 
sion station. In 1957-58, we pre- 
sented a series of programs for 
early elementary grades and for 
grade 7. This year, we are produc- 
ing three science series: for first- 
and second-graders, for third- and 
fourth-graders, and for seventh- 
graders. Each lesson of each series 
is presented by a classroom teacher 
who regularly teaches the subject 
at that level. 

The programs are developed 
with the assistance of a production 
committee of teachers interested in 
each grade-level area. This com- 
mittee specifies the main concepts 
to be taught in each lesson in the 
series, writes a basic teacher’s guide 
for each lesson, and develops evalu- 
ation sheets for each lesson. 

Another facet of our inservice 
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program is a series of science ses- 
sions held with probationary teach- 
ers (teachers in their first three 
years with our schools) to acquaint 
them with the resources and serv- 
ices of the science department. Each 
year about 10% of the elementary 
schools hold a series of building- 
designed sessions for their own staft 
based upon the results of a study of 
staff needs and desires. 

In the secondary _ schools, 
planned inservice meetings of var- 
ious types are held monthly. At 
one meeting, teachers may consider 
the improvement of a special phase 
of the science curriculum; another 
meeting may be a “here’s how I do 
it” session. Outside speakers are 
sometimes brought in, or instruc- 
tional materials such as_ films, 
equipment, and supplies are pre- 
viewed. 

—J. HERVEY SHUTTS, consultant in 
science, Minneapolis public schools. 


6. High-School 
Mathematics 


Durine the academic year 1957-58, 
an informal inservice course was 
given by the University of Colorado 
for the secondary-school teachers of 
mathematics in Denver. This was 
initiated as a result of meetings be- 
tween some members of the mathe- 
matics staff at the university and 
teachers in the Denver public 
schools, with the co-operation and 
assistance of Professor Stephen A. 
Romine of the School of Education 
and the administration of the Den- 
ver public schools. 

Those attending these prelimi- 
nary meetings talked at length 
about the need for a new approach 
to secondary-school instruction and 
about the new mathematical ma- 
terials being developed. After these 
meetings, the Denver teachers re- 
quested the informal inservice 
course mentioned above on some 
of the topics discussed. 

As a result, I met the teachers for 
a two-hour session about once every 
two weeks during the first semester 
and discussed the number system 
and the theory of sets and mathe- 
matical logic with special reference 
to classroom instruction. In this 
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part of the course, the lecture and 
discussion for each period built 
upon that in previous periods. 

The second semester, J. R. Brit- 
ton, professor of applied mathe- 
matics, met with the teachers and 
discussed further topics in the num- 
ber system, analytic geometry, and 
calculus in such a fashion that each 
session was more or less self- 
contained. 

There were no salaries, no tui- 
tion, and no credit for these ses- 
sions; expenses were borne by the 
Denver public-school system and 
the University of Colorado. Attend- 
ance ranged between 15 and 30, 
with 10 to 15 persons attending 
regularly. 

Teachers and instructors were so 
enthusiastic about this course that 
there will probably be a somewhat 
more formal inservice course dur- 
ing the academic year 1959-60. 

—BURTON W. JONES, professor of 
mathematics, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


7. Classroom-Teachers’ 
Help-Mobiles 


On March 29, 1958, 120 educators 
from a sparsely populated rural 
area of approximately 8300 square 
miles attended the first classroom- 
teachers’ help-mobile at Burling- 
ton, Colorado. This pilot confer- 
ence was held to determine whether 
or not teachers can help one an- 
other to upgrade their teaching. 

The project was sponsored by 
the Colorado Department of Class- 
room Teachers, with the co-opera- 
tion of the state department of 
education, the Colorado Education 
Association, and the colleges and 
universities of the state. 

The conference was developed 
along the following ideas: 

1. Teachers whose students 
showed above-average progress in 
the classroom would demonstrate 
their methods and techniques to 
teachers in the selected area. 

2. These demonstration teachers 
would travel to a convenient spot 
in the area to demonstrate their 
teaching methods. 

3. Teachers for whom the demon- 
strations were to be_ presented 


would decide the subjects to be 
demonstrated. 

4. The demonstration teachers 
would be selected from those recom- 
mended by the administrators of 
accredited schools in the state and 
by other responsible educators. 

5. The program would include 
subjects taught in grades 1-12. 

During the conference, 28 one- 
hour sessions were held, with 9 or 
10 occurring simultaneously. For 
teachers of grades 1 through 8, 13 
subjects or areas were offered; for 
the high-school teachers, 14 subjects 
were presented. 

Favorable acceptance of the pilot 
conference led to three well-attend- 
ed help-mobiles this spring in 
southeastern, west-central, and 
northeastern Colorado. 

—MARGRET E. DUROCHER, past 
president, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. 


8. Released-Time 
Workshops 


One day each month, the Liverpool 
(New York) Central schools dis- 
miss pupils at noon in order to free 
teachers for an afternoon of in- 
service educational activities. 

The idea started when a chief 
school administrator and an en- 
lightened board of education joined 
forces in the district several years 
ago. 

To develop programs of study for 
inservice education, the board of 
education formed an administrative 
council, composed of building prin- 
cipals and district office staff, and 
a district planning committee, com- 
posed of teachers, building prin- 
cipals, and district office staff. The 
council makes recommendations to 
the superintendent, while the com- 
mittee advises both council and 
superintendent. 

Programs of study recommended 
for the monthly workshops grow 
out of needs identified through 
studies at the district level, studies 
and weekly faculty meetings at the 
building level, and attendance at 
study councils, conferences, insti- 
tutes, and the like. 

Both teaching and nonteaching 
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school personnel take part in these 
inservice workshops. 

The functioning of the program 
for teachers is the responsibility of 
the assistant superintendent for in- 
struction, who works with the 
building principals. The assistant 
superintendent for business man- 
agement is responsible for the pro- 
gram for cafeteria, custodial, and 
transportation personnel. 

Tangible evidence of upgraded 
service to children is apparent in 
the curriculum, which is co-ordi- 
nated by means of series of locally 
produced materials.and guides that 
are reviewed and brought up to 
date periodically. It is also apparent 
in a gifted-child program that in- 
volves seven different buildings and 
12 grades in the district, and in a 
constantly improving resource- 
teacher program. 

In addition to _ district-wide 
workshops and monthly afternoon 
sessions, frequent use is made of 
consultant service in graduate- and 
inservice-credit courses, and in vol- 
untary workshops centered around 
single curriculum areas or prob- 
lems. 

—D. PATRICK HUGHES, assistant 
superintendent for instruction, Liv- 
erpool (New York) Central schools. 


9. Elementary-School 
Music 


Tuere is good reason to believe 
that a school system needs to estab- 
lish clear directions as to how music 
will be taught before it can develop 
sound programs of inservice educa- 
tion to aid music teachers. Clarifi- 
cation of position in this regard 
enables a school district to move 
forward with reasonable assurance 
to organize music inservice activities 
related to the over-all district pro- 
gram for the professional growth 
and development of teachers. 

In our school district, elementary 
schools are organized on a kinder- 
garten through grade 6 basis. The 
classroom teachers in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades teach 
their pupils all subjects, including 
music, while those in grades 4 
through 6 teach everything except 
music and physical education. 
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Our belief that music is best 
taught by each primary teacher im- 
mediately establishes a basis of in- 
service need for the primary teach- 
er. We recognize, for example, that 
a few good primary teachers may 
not be able to teach music satisfac- 
torily. Identification of these per- 
sons on any faculty is important. 
Lack of rhythmic sense, for ex- 
ample, is a justifiable cause for 
allowing a primary teacher to ex- 
change with a colleague her music 
responsibility for some other in- 
structional area. 

The special music teacher as- 
signed to each elementary school in 
our district becomes a consultant to 
all primary teachers in the build- 
ing. Through the years, we have 
organized various kinds of music 
inservice opportunities for primary 
teachers under the leadership of our 
district director of music. Chief 
among these have been after-school 
music workshops, clinics, and pub- 
lication of good practices in the 
classroom to promote pooling and 
sharing of ideas by teachers. 

We departmentalize music in 
grades 4 through 6. The course 
of study at the intermediate grade 
level requires technical musical 
training on the part of the teacher. 
We have found that note structure, 
sight reading, part singing, and 
music appreciation are not always 
well taught by the usual inter- 
mediate teacher. 

Home-room teachers are encour- 
aged to call upon the special music 
teacher in their building to assist 
with any units of work where 
music may be involved. 

It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the inservice growth 
of all teachers is furthered to the 
extent to which the local district 
has a published course of study 
which lays out a basic program for 
all teachers to follow and which en- 
courages teachers to enrich and en- 
liven their whdle program of 
teaching. 

During the past two years, our 
music teachers have been working 
on a revised course of study which 
provides specific music instruction 
and suggestions at each grade level. 
The development of the new music 
course of study was in itself a 














worthwhile inservice experience for 
our music teachers. 

Because the special elementary- 
school music teacher serves both as 
a consultant to other teachers and 
as a music teacher in the building, 
her ongoing education for the job 
is important. 

We have a director of music who 
took her advanced degree in the 
general area of curriculum. While 
promoting a strong music program 
throughout our schools, she has en- 
abled music teachers to see the re- 
lationship of music to the whole 
curriculum of the school. She car- 
ries on many inservice activities 
with special music teachers. Month- 
ly supper meetings are held for the 
purpose of co-ordinating music ef- 
fort in the district. 

Our music people take an active 
part in their regional, state, and 
national association programs. At 
periodic clinics, music educators 
are brought into the district to ob- 
serve and work with the teachers. 
Festivals and programs held 
throughout the district provide rich 
observation opportunities for music 
teachers as a basis for evaluation. 
Writing for publication has encour- 
aged research, clarified objectives, 
and stimulated creative action. 

Our inservice program stresses 
the importance of working with and 
understanding parents. At the com- 
pletion of the song-flute program 
in the fourth grade, for example, 
music teachers have considerable 
involvement with parents regarding 
what instruments, if any, the vari- 
ous pupils should study in the fu- 
ture. We believe that guidance for 
music teachers in dealing with par- 
ents is an important part of inserv- 
ice learning that is too often 
overlooked. 

Two ideas undergird our whole 
inservice program for music teach- 
ers: (1) These teachers are impor- 
tant people in our school system; 
(2) they should understand the 
basic philosophy, goals, and proc- 
esses of the total program. 

—RAY W. HOWARD, superintendent, 
Shoreline School District, Seattle. 
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Comments on the Preceding Reports 


sionally man comes closest to 

understanding something when 
he figures out what it isn’t. From 
personal observation of and partic- 
ipation in inservice experiences, I 
know beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that inservice education is 
not a medicine. No school adminis- 
trator can measure out a spoonful 
of it and dose his faculty and him- 
self once every week or once a 
month. 

Inservice education is work which 
is related to the main job, work 
which is planned and performed 
and evaluated by the people who 
expect to learn by doing it. 


iy Is a curious thing that occa- 


Win this rather general defini- 
tion in mind, I have read with 
interest the foregoing accounts of 
inservice programs recently com- 
pleted or stillin progress across the 
nation. 

The bringing of college courses 
to Muscogee County, Georgia, so 
that teachers there could profit by 
them without the expense and dis- 
location of travel to other areas 
(1) * seems sensible to me. The pro- 
cedure of first asking the members 
of the local teachers association 
what courses they felt they needed 
and then asking the university to 
provide those courses seems the ob- 
viously fair way to set up a work- 
shop. 

However, unless provided with a 
friendly emotional climate, teach- 
ers are sometimes slow to admit 
their needs because they fear that 


Mrs. Kinnick teaches in Oakland 
(California) High School. For further 
ideas on inservice education, see The 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Mrs. Kinnick was a major con- 
tributor to that volume. 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to re- 
ports on pages 20-23. 
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such an admission is evidence of a 
professional deficiency. 

Haverford’s revolving committee 
appears to have a broad-based proj- 
ect with a maximum of teacher par- 
ticipation (2). I particularly like 
the idea of having everybody hear 
about major subject-matter divi- 
sions and take a long, discerning 
look at the whole curriculum be- 
fore concentrating on certain spe- 
cific areas. 

Because curriculums in a world of 
change need constantly to change, 
the standing curriculum committee 
which maintains what Walton B. 
Hill of Haverford calls “a continu- 
ous evaluation of the school-dis- 
trict program” is a committee with 
a past, a present, and a future—all 
worthwhile. 


Every inservice program worthy 
of the name recognizes that the 
provision of many and varied re- 
sources is part of its job. When 
Ronald Green reports on the audio- 
visual workshop project in Hickory 
Township, Pennsylvania (3), he is 
dramatizing the resource aspect of 
inservice education. 

I wish he had told us how many 
teachers participated on the com- 
mittees which studied and com- 
bined the materials for the hand- 
book project. A sizable group, I 
would guess. Numbers are signifi- 
cant because the effectiveness of an 
inservice program often seems in 
direct proportion to the number 
of persons involved in its planning 
and execution. < 

I get the impression that only 
one evening was set aside in the 
Hickory program for a_ lecture- 
listen experience. I was glad to see 
this, for it is my observation that 
no form of inservice education 
produces so little change in the 
classroom practices of teachers as 


the type which is exclusively lec- 
ture-listen. If I were to attempt to 
define lecture-listen, I might call it 
the kind of inservice education 
which most teachers say they prefer 
until they get it. 


Locat groups are undoubtedly 
the best qualified to decide on the 
kind of inservice experiences 
which will most fully answer their 
needs. No one method is best in 
all situations. 

A few years ago I was one of 
many teachers who looked with 
both amusement and consternation 
on the growing conviction in edu- 
cational circles that every classroom 
must operate by the group method. 
For a while, it looked as though 
teachers would have to take a straw 
vote before doing something as 
noncontroversial as erasing the 
board. 

I confess, however, that I am 
more dismayed by the present 
movement in the other direction. 
Since Sputnik I, I have observed 
more and more pressures from out- 
side the school and from teachers 
themselves to give up arriving at 
inservice decisions by talking things 
over, but instead, to meet and to 
listen passively to the experts. 

This wish to be told what to do 
is surely a flight from responsibility 
—the kind of flight that will never 
put us into orbit. 


I; Is surely more than coinciden- 
tal that recent evidence of our 
country’s lag in some areas of sci- 
ence should be followed by many 
inservice programs in science. The 
Virginia program seemed to em- 
phasize accelerated use of resources 
and exploration of new techniques 
for teaching science to pupils of 
different abilities (4). 

The vertical view of science in 
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the schools, as reported in the Min- 
neapolis inservice efforts (5), is a 
productive area for inservice edu- 
cation and is often the next 
step after a horizontal exploratory 
program such as the Virginia one. 

No result of a K-12 program is 
more rewarding than the greater 
appreciation it produces among 
teachers of the efforts of their col- 
leagues teaching at other levels. 

Climbing the K-12 ladder with 
educational TV programs must 
have proved a big plus factor in the 
Minneapolis program in that it in- 
cluded the public in the inservice 
program as well as gave teachers a 
try at a different teaching me- 
dium. 


Taat new mathematical materi- 
als are being developed is good 
news in itself, and that a university 
would share these new approaches 
with secondary-school teachers, as 
was done by the University of Colo- 
rado with Denver mathematics 
teachers, is even better news (6). 
Had I been one of the participating 
teachers, I am sure that part of my 
enthusiasm would have been over 
the informal nature of the course: 
“no salaries, no tuition, and no 
credit.” I hope this means “no 
grades,” and I am sure that it does. 

I was encouraged when I read 
about Colorado’s Help-Mobile (7) 
and saw how in this program class- 
room teachers helped each other 
with teaching demonstrations. I 
was interested in how they did it by 
going out to rural areas and work- 
ing with students there while the 
local teacher had an opportunity 
to observe how someone else might 
do the job. 

When D. Patrick Hughes tells us 
about the released-time workshops 
in Liverpool (New York) Central 
schools, he is certainly the man 
who knows, because the function- 
ing of the monthly workshop for 
teachers is his responsibility (8). 

When released time is to be set 
aside for inservice education, ques- 
tions always arise: How much 
time? How often? For how many 
persons? The Liverpool program is 
a massive and concerted effort. I 
am sure that Mr. Hughes and the 
teachers working with him will 
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alter its plan before it becomes ex- 
haustive. 


I pip a great deal of underlining 
when I read Ray W. Howard’s de- 
scription of inservice education in 
the elementary-school music pro- 
gram of the Shoreline public 
schools, Seattle (9). The account 
reveals good sense in the recogni- 
tion that an excellent primary 
teacher may not necessarily be an 
excellent music teacher. Teachers 
with special competencies usually 
enjoy sharing those talents while 
their colleagues do some teaching 
for them. 

Mr. Howard makes a worthwhile 
point, too, when he emphasizes that 
inservice growth is furthered in a 
local district by a published course 
of study which lays. out a basic pro- 
gram for all teachers to follow. It 
is furthered most when, as in Seat- 
tle, the teachers develop their own 
course of study. 


Tre only important inservice 
area not well covered in the reports 
is the area of evaluation. What hap- 
pens after the workshops and dem- 
onstrations? What happens 
tween meetings? 

For the teacher, putting inservice 


be- 











education into practice means 
bringing those learnings into the 
classroom. We need more and more 
evidence of the impact of inservice 
experiences on the teacher’s class- 
room procedures. Perhaps we need 
to have more inservice education 
take place in the classroom. 

Along with evaluation of effec- 
tiveness goes the question: Who 
decides when to quit? A good in- 
service program, like a good after- 
dinner speaker, must have terminal 
facilities. 


The general soundness of the in- 
service-education practices revealed 
in the foregoing symposium is grat- 
ifying, and particularly gratifying 
to me because I take the in part 
of inservice very much to heart. 
To me the in means that inservice 
education for teachers begins with 
and returns to the _ individual 
teacher in the individual class- 
room. But as it moves from the 
teacher in ever-widening circles and 
ultimately back to the teacher and 
the classroom, the educational proc- 
ess itself generates light. #+# + 


Faculty meetings should contribute to inservice growth, too. 
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A Statf Organizes 
for Inservice Education 


Schools, we attempt to keep 

abreast of the current practices 
and trends and to provide oppor- 
tunities for our teachers to develop 
the know-how to meet the fast- 
changing needs of a technological 
society. We feel that the best pro- 
cedure for inservice training is the 
co-operative-study approach. 

For several years, we have had an 
annual five-day workshop demo- 
cratically administered by all staff 
members and representatives of the 
PTA working together. Responsi- 
bility for planning, organizing, and 
operating the program rests with 
the school personnel, but PTA 
members are invited to participate 
in all phases of the workshop. 

The school staff selects content 
areas for study according to local 
needs. 

A consultant who is well known 
for his work in the subject area se- 
lected is invited to serve as leader of 
the workshop. The PTA finances 
the project, including the visitor's 
transportation, housing during the 
conference, and an honorarium. We 
usually work in one area—such as 
curriculum development and im- 
provement—for two successive years 
and invite the same consultant to 
guide us both times. 


is THE Fort Benning Children’s 


Puannixe for the workshop is 
done at preliminary meetings which 
result in a detailed outline of a long- 
term plan designed to fulfill the 
particular requirements of our 
school. From the preliminary sur- 
vey and reports, we determine how 
the five-day workshop can be de- 
voted most effectively to the spe- 
cific topics for which there is the 
greatest need for immediate de- 
velopment and the best chance for 
success. 

Mrs. Scudder is superintendent, Fort 
Benning (Georgia) Children’s Schools. 
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Five or six areas are agreed upon 
as the main content of the confer- 
ence. To implement activities per- 
tinent to the selected areas, a com- 
mittee including representatives 
from the various grade levels and 
all schools is set up for each area 
with two or more persons acting as 
cochairmen and one as a group re- 
porter. A member of the adminis- 
trative staff serves as adviser for 
each committee. 

Meetings of the committees are 
held prior to the conference. Ob- 
jectives are established for each 
group discussion to be held with the 
consultant, and responsibilities are 
assigned to every member of the 
staff. 

Special committees are formed 
and given the job of preparing a list 
of available materials and supplies 


The mixing of learning and 
teaching in the same person is 
especially important. Indeed, it is 
probably at just the moments of 
mixing that the touch of magic 
enters into the hard work of edu- 
cation. 

—John S. Dickey, 
Dartmouth College. 


president, 


and of providing a mimeographed 
bibliography of all professional ma- 
terials in our library on the subject 
area. 

Each committee makes a report 
of current facilities and procedures 
already in practice in its particular 
domain. From these reports, logical 
Starting points are determined, 
plans of action are developed, and 


criteria for evaluation are estab- 
lished. 


In addition, a steering commit- 
tee is appointed to help make the 
program more effective. This com- 
mittee is given the task of co-ordi- 
nating both preplanning and post- 
planning sessions of the conference. 

The agenda for the workshop in- 
cludes general faculty meetings 
with all teachers, small meetings 
with the various committees deal- 
ing with special problems, a meet- 
ing with the members of the PTA 
executive council and the school 
board, a meeting with the PTA, in- 
dependent conferences with parents 
and teachers, and meetings with the 
administrative staff. 

Continuity of training is pro- 
vided for in the evaluation studies 
which follow the workshop. The 
content area for each successive year 
grows out of the evaluation of the 
current year’s program and thus in 
turn becomes the point of depar- 
ture in preliminary planning for 
the workshop of the following year. 


The limitations imposed by a 
workshop of only five days necessi- 
tate thorough preplanning in order 
to obtain maximum results. Even 
after several years of operation, we 
still have many unsolved problems, 
chief of which is how to execute all 
phases of the workshop on released 
time for teachers. (This last year 
we experimented with the use of 
PTA mothers in the classrooms to 
free teachers for the inservice meet- 
ings scheduled during _ school 
hours.) 

Our experience has shown us that 
the outstanding characteristics 
which contribute to the success of 
workshops such as ours are active, 
sincere participation, the develop- 
ment of good human relationships, 
and the wholehearted interest and 
co-operation of administrators and 
faculty in the cause of providing 
quality education. + # 
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N FORMAL procedures or in per- 

sonal plans for continued 

growth, it is the stance of the 
individual that matters most, that 
determines whether he is merely 
meeting prescribed requirements or 
is truly growing. 

It is sometimes difficult for a 
teacher to ascertain and maintain 
the stance that prepares for de- 
sirable growth. He may, for in- 
stance, devote so much time and 
energy to taking courses on how to 
teach better that he has not time 
or energy left for his own actual 
teaching. He may become so im- 
mersed in his own teaching that he 
ceases to develop as a person, or 
he may try so hard to avoid such 
concentration that he becomes only 
incidentally a teacher. 

I believe the ideal approach to 
inservice growth is to see it as a 
continuing opportunity to become 
a more interesting, cultivated, com- 
petent person who is happy because 
he is aware that he is working with 
great spiritual ideals. 

It is not simple to do this. One 
has to balance thinking with doing, 
studying with experiencing, soli- 
tude with companionship, enrich- 
ment of the mind with promotion 
of health, and spiritual growth with 
pleasurable recreation. 


Tere are many institutions 
which offer enrichment. In my com- 
munity, there are more than I can 
possibly use. There is something for 
everybody: the symphony orchestra, 
the junior symphony, the choir, 
the opera association, the art mu- 
seums, as well as the Civic Theatre, 
the Arts and Crafts Society, and the 
Park Bureau. 

The public library and the col- 
leges offer frequent stimulating pro- 
grams, such as speakers and panel 
discussions. Then there are organ- 
izations which need workers on 
boards and committees: the Oregon 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
various health and service agencies, 
and, city committees. 

Surveying the opportunities for 
personal and altruistic satisfactions, 
one faces only the difficulty of 
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choosing and of planning how to fit 
so many opportunities into one’s 
life pattern. 

There are fascinating possibili- 
ties, too, in taking classes for their 
inherent interest. Last summer a 
friend of mine, a fourth-grade 
teacher, chose to take a course 
called “Air and Space Education.” 
It had little direct relation to her 
teaching, but it gave her an ex- 
cursion into new realms of knowl- 
edge and therefore was exhilarat- 
ing to her. 

Travel must certainly be high on 
the list of ways to learn and grow, 
but the results depend upon the 
approach—you will see only as 
much as you are prepared to see. 

I feel infinitely richer for having 
seen and heard and smelled and 
loved Hong Kong and Tokyo and 
Manila and some of Europe, and 
for having felt the warmth of 
friendliness in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. But shorter trips have taught 
me much also; every part of Amer- 
ica has something to cherish, and 


there are still interesting places for 
me in my own state. 

Now that we measure distance 
by time, more places are available 
to more people. This means that 
more of us will realize that the 
population of the world is com- 
posed of individual persons and 
that the value and dignity of hu- 
man personality is a work of the 
Creator. 

In the mass-media welter of 
sound and print, there is an in- 
creasing amount of creative, stimu- 
lating material. 

Occasionally there are motion 
pictures worth seeing, such as Lust 
for Life (the story of Van Gogh's 
life) and Inn of the Sixth Happi- 
ness. 

On TV, the excellent documen- 
taries and discussions on Sunday 
afternoon and the fine, but. rare, 
dramatizations like The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey and Hamlet show 
what this medium is capable of. 
Undoubtedly, more expressions of 
commendation for good shows 
would encourage the production of 
them. 


There is another area of pos- 
sibilities for a teacher’s growth, the 
purely personal one of what we do 
by and for ourselves, what we doo- 
dle in the margins left around 
school time and obligations. 

I can illustrate this marginal 
area best by speaking of my own 
minor pleasures. There are so many 
things I want to do and learn that 
I’m always hoping the margins will 
be wider so I can include more 
active and passive experiences. 

Because I have five. classes of 
senior English and am adviser for 
the student-body organization, I 
have homework and occasional 
Saturday workshops. Then a church 
committee and the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association Policies Commis- 
sion plus a few other committee 
jobs further cut down the margins. 

In all of these organized activi- 
ties, however, there is always the op- 
portunity for developing new ideas 
and for knowing other people. And 
in the margins there are other kinds 
of experiences. I enjoy some hya- 
cinths along with my bread. 

Reading is, of course, a natural 
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interest for an English teacher, and 
I particularly love dipping into 
poetry. I should read more books 
than I do, to keep my teaching 
fresh. Last summer I read more, for 
I traveled less. I thoroughly en- 
joyed some not-so-recent books: 
Storm, A Single Pebble, some of 
Henry James, some books on the 
novel. I read Brave New World at 
last, and some of Faulkner without 
much pleasure. 

I want to read America as a Civi- 
lization, remembering Max Lerner’s 
wonderful speech at the NEA con- 
vention last summer. Then there is 
Isak Dinesen’s recent book and, of 
course, Dr. Zhivago—anyway, it’s 
pleasant to have these to look for- 
ward to. 

I regularly at least skim and en- 
joy a number of magazines. The 
Saturday Evening Post is having 
a good series, “Adventures of the 
Mind.” Look’s article by Dr. Co- 
nant was worth keeping and quot- 
ing. There is an abundance of stim- 
ulation in books and magazines; it 


is sad that so much that is stupid 
and degrading is also offered. 


Tre enjoyment of music that 
comes from understanding  tech- 
niques has been far on the pe- 
riphery for me, but I am beginning 
to draw closer to that kind of en- 
joyment, though as an observer, 
not a participant. Going to concerts 
has always been a pleasure, but 
now a high-fidelity, stereophonic 
phonograph is bringing beauty into 
my home and into my mind while 
I work. The phonograph was a big 
investment, but a rewarding one. 

Another very personal and truly 
refreshing marginal item is the 
pleasure of just being outside. On 
lovely, fresh days, there are many 
joys: just looking and breathing, 
admiring the way leaves grow or 
grapes are colored, wondering how 
the sky can be so purely blue, being 
at the beach, or driving through 
the forest or to the mountains. 

“I loafe, and invite my soul,” and 
though I often reproach myself for 


There are many community institutions that further personal growth. 
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laziness, still I believe one can’t 
invite his soul while he is busy—one 
should be idle sometimes. 


Evervrine that matters in our 
intellectual and moral life begins 
with an individual confronting his 
own mind and conscience in a room 
by himself,” says Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. 

At the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in 1949, the late 
Dean Wesley Peik, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, speaking on the 
need for inservice growth, said: 


The good teacher is a competent citi- 
zen of home, community, and nation; 
he is an informed citizen of the world; 
he has acquired and is continuing the 
habit of thinking critically on the prob- 
lems of the day as he reads and ob- 
serves; he enjoys leisure or recreation 
by himself and with others; he reads 
widely and selects his reading well and 
appropriately; he communicates effec- 
tively; he understands nature and his 
environment; he lives aesthetically; he 
lives ethically; he knows the simpler 
elements of science that control mech- 
anized home living and industry; he 
is at home in the activities and situa- 
tions of life in a marvelous but very 
complex world; at home in his own 
community, too. 


One of my pupils, in a thought- 
ful acceptance speech for an award 
from the Quota Club International, 
said that everyone at some time asks 
himself, ““Why am I here? Who am 
I? What am I?” This student con- 
cluded: 


Having arrived at these convictions 
—existence of a Creator, supreme value 
of human personality, privilege of self- 
decision, and responsibility for the use 
of God-given gifts—I could begin to 
answer that question—Why am I here? 
—realizing that as I grow, my answer 
will grow. I believe I am here to de- 
velop my abilities as far. as opportu- 
nities allow, to ‘reach beyond myself 
to others, and to work both for the 
realization of a common brotherhood 
of man and for the realization of man’s 
exalted position in God’s plan. 

Inservice growth means assuming 
a stance of asking questions, of seek- 
ing experiences,.and of wondering 
about “the adventure for which our 
souls were made.” + # 
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F WE observe teachers and prin- 

cipals working and talking to- 

gether, particularly at a staff 
meeting, we quickly see that some 
faculty members are taking greater 
part than others. Some seem to 
have more to say, some are sure of 
themselves, others doubtful. 

These various levels of participa- 
tion are the results of many factors, 
such as intelligence, personality, 
leadership qualities, and, especial- 
ly, the experience the individual 
has had. 

Since past experience is a factor 
which can be studied rather objec- 
tively, and since future experience 
can be guided and planned within 
limits, let us consider this factor in 
relation to group participation. 


Experience bears some relation- 
ship to the teacher’s age and years 
of service. But it is more depend- 
ent upon the quality, variety, and 
richness of activities in which the 
teacher has engaged. 

Consider two teachers, Mary and 


Mrs. Jacobi is principal of West Ele- 
mentary School, Washington, D.C. 
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Helen. Mary graduated from teach- 
ers college last year and has taught 
six months. During her high-school 
and college days, she had many 
leadership opportunities. 

While in high school, Mary was 
a girl scout leader, taught a Sunday- 
school class, had minor parts in 
several plays, and was editor of the 
school periodical. In college she 
continued her interests in dramat- 
ics and writing, and she became 
the head of the Sunday-school pri- 
mary department in her church. 

Helen has now taught three 
years. In high school and teachers 
college, she was known as a plod- 
der—a worker who had to study 
hard to make good grades. Her rec- 
reation consisted largely of week- 
end movies. 

As a teacher, She has continued 
her conscientious application and 
has made some progress in the tech- 
niques of teaching the skills, al- 
though her work is somewhat lack- 
ing in enrichment. 

Another teacher, Joyce, gradu- 
ated from a liberal-arts college, was 
married upon graduation, and had 


three children. When the youngest 
was 10, Joyce decided that she 
would like to ‘teach. She took edu- 
cation courses at night for two 
years, and, after a brief practice- 
teaching experience, was qualified 
to receive a temporary appoint- 
ment. 

During the years when she was 
bringing up her children, Joyce 
had some rather valuable experi- 
ences. She was den mother of her 
son’s cub pack. She served on sev- 
eral PTA committees and was PTA 
president for one year. Sometimes 
she took groups of children to the 
school library for a reading period. 
She was chairman of a number of 
committees in her college alumnae 
group and active in her citizens as- 
sociation. 

Mary, Helen, and Joyce each 
have a valuable contribution to 
make. Consider also Jeanne, who 
graduated from a two-year normal 
school 25 years ago and has been 
teaching ever since. On occasions 
in the past, she has taken evening 
courses at a nearby university, but 
because of home and _ financial 
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problems, has not been able to 
earn a degree. 

A creative individual, Jeanne 
found time on the side for devel- 
opment of artistic talents. Deeply 
devoted to children, she directed 
her ability toward creating a beau- 
tiful and stimulating environment 
for her pupils. A perfectionist, she 
improved her teaching techniques 
through self-evaluation. Her super- 
visors and co-workers consider her 
an outstanding teacher. 


Many, Helen, Joyce, and Jeanne 
are just a few examples of differ- 
ences in background of experience. 
Can we now discern any general 
pattern of development in teach- 
ing by means of which levels of 
participation can be identified? 

Clearly, any such pattern must 
start with preteaching experiences, 
whether they be scouting activities, 
volunteer library work, or Sunday- 
school teaching. It must include 
student-learning activities in col- 
leges and universities. Student 
teaching, including the student’s 
interaction with his teachers, his 
fellow students, and his pupils, is 
probably the most important ex- 
periential phase of the college 
program. 

The young. teacher’s initial ex- 
perience with independent teach- 
ing is bound to greatly affect his 
participation in faculty discussion. 
For the first time, he now partici- 
pates as a teacher with other facul- 
ty members. During this period, 
the neophyte’s struggle to maintain 
himself may produce feelings of in- 
security as he attempts to work out 
with other teachers solutions to 
problems. 

His orientation with respect to 
educational values is challenged by 
his co-workers, supervisors, and the 
children themselves as he evaluates 
the successes and failures of his 
initial efforts. 

If the new teacher’s participa- 
tion in meetings and, in fact, his 
whole educational outlook can be 
guided by his supervisors and the 
other teachers at this point toward 
the development of a sound and 
practical value system, his growth 
as a professional person is assured. 
This guidance may start with rec- 
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ognition by his colleagues in meet- 
ings and informal discussions that 
he has the potential to make a con- 
tribution to the children and to 
the school. 

The growth level following the 
initial experiences with independ- 
ent teaching may be called the 
period of experimentation with 
methods and activities and the 
evaluation of outcomes. Now the 
teacher begins to evaluate his work 
in terms of the philosophy of the 
school system and in terms of the 
progress his children are making in 
ability to think, in learning the 
skills, in getting along with each 


Freedom is not the absence of 
discipline, but it calls for disci- 
pline by internal constraint in 
contrast with the external police 
control of totalitarianism. When 
you throw a man in the water, 
his freedom does not express it- 
self by merely splashing around. 
He can be free in the water only 
because he has learned to swim; 
that is to say, only because he 
subjects himself to a form of dis- 
cipline, and a blend of self- 
suppression and self - assertion. 
The discipline of free men is not 
submission of one person’s will to 
that of another, but it is an- 
chored in a strategy of learning 
to balance the tensions within 
yourself. The ideas of freedom, 
self-control, and balance are in- 
extricably interwoven. 

—Harry D. Gideonse 


other, and in gaining self-reliance. 

As the teacher’s educational 
value system develops, his meaning- 
ful participation in meetings in- 
creases. Now his contributions have 
roots in real teaching experience. 

The recognition of this new 
strength by the other teachers and 
the supervisors leads the teacher on 
to the next growth level, the time 
for firming of techniques with 
continued evaluation of their ef- 
fect on students. 

Although unfortunately at each 
growth level some teachers stop 
and fail to grow further, this is the 
crucial period. Now the need is 
very great for reading and study to 


enlarge educational understanding 
and for discussion to clarify think- 
ing. Now is the time for observa- 
tion of superior teachers and eval- 
uation of one’s own techniques in 
relation to the best in practice and 
writing. Many teachexs stop grow- 
ing here. 

The next growth level may be 
termed the period of creative de- 
velopment of children’s potential- 
ities as a group and as individuals. 
At this level, the creative teacher 
emerges. Richer and deeper satis- 
factions in his work are felt and 
shared. Recognition of creativity 
brings greater poise and_ better 
ability to give definition to one’s 
experiences with children. It leads 
to the last stage of growth. 

The top growth stage may be 
called the period of leadership 
among experienced teachers. Not 
many of those who start up the 
growth ladder reach this stage. 
From here, if growth stops, the 
teacher may topple backward to an 
earlier level. However, those per- 
sons who continue to grow and to 
respect the potentialities of all the 
other teachers within their group 
become the discussion sparkers, the 
outstanding educational leaders. 


Ax ANALYSIS of the growth and 
participation levels of most facul- 
ties will reveal that there are some 
teachers on each of these levels. 
Moreover, the levels overlap and 


merge. A given teacher may at 
times show characteristics of two or 
even three levels. 

The ultimate task of the prin- 
cipal or supervisor is to study the 
growth level of each teacher, to rec- 
ognize in which areas growth is 
lacking, and, through careful plan- 
ning of meetings and conferences, 
to lead each teacher to seek for 
himself development of his highest 
potential. Informal discussion and 
appreciative recognition of growth 
spurts are powerful stimulants in 
this leading-out process. 

By working in an atmosphere of 
mutual help and _ self-evaluation, 
and by understanding the require- 
ments of growth and participation, 
teachers and principals may move 
together up the ladder of profes- 
sional improvement. + + 
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Architect’s drawing of the new California Teachers Association Headquarters Building. 


Center tor California Teachers 


HIS summer the California 
Teachers Association will 


move into a new and modern 
state-headquarters building. This 
building represents the dramatic 
growth of CTA membership in re- 
cent years. 

In 1945, CTA had 39,000 mem- 
bers. By 1950, membership had 
shot up to 60,000. In 1951, CTA 
purchased an office building in San 
Francisco and moved into half of 
its 21,000 square feet of space. But 
by 1955, membership had passed 
80,000, and CTA offices were filling 
up the rest of the building. 

The tide had not crested. By 
1958, a total of 95,000 teachers 
were members of CTA. This year, 
more than 101,000 teachers have 
enrolled thus far. There is every 
indication that 140,000 California 
teachers will belong by 1965. 


Thus growth, and the CTA ex- 
panding program of services, called 
for the additional space which the 
association will now have in Bur- 
lingame, five minutes’ drive from 





Mr. Maxwell is executive for adminis- 
tration, California Teachers Association. 
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San Francisco’s International Air- 
port and 14 miles by freeway from 
the city itself. 

The new CTA building has three 
stories plus basement, is more than 
100 yards long, and encompasses 
61,000 square feet for offices, work- 
rooms, and a conference wing. It 
was designed by one of the nation’s 
leading architectural firms and has 
won notice in architects’ publica- 
tions. 

The conference wing of the 
building has soundproofed and air- 
conditioned facilities for as many 
as 450 persons. Parking space for 
150 cars, with land for expansion 
of the parking area, is provided. 

Financing of the CTA center has 
been principally from the $1 per 
member which is set aside each year 
from membership dues for build- 
ing purposes. 

The new building also provides 
space for the West Coast office of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. In addition, eight state-wide 
affiliates of CTA—associations of 
classroom teachers and administra- 
tors—will move into the building 
this July, as will the California 


association of noncertificated school 
employees. 


Tue new CTA center was fore- 
shadowed by buildings already oc- 
cupied by four of the six sections of 
CTA. Each section represents and 
serves the total state organization 
in its region of California. 

The Southern Section, which pro- 
vides services to almost half the 
total membership of CTA, dedi- 
cated its own five-story building in 
Los Angeles in early 1956. About 
half of that fine structure is now 
being used by CTA and kindred 
organizations, and the remainder is 
leased to business concerns with in- 
terests in the schools. 

Also in 1956, the Central Section 
purchased a residence in Fresno 
and converted it into headquarters. 
In 1957, the Bay Section completed 
a building of 8000 square feet in 
Burlingame on a one-acre plot ad- 
jacent to the present site of the 
state association. 

The Northern Section, with of- 
fices in Sacramento, moved into a 
new building of 2800 square feet 
in February of this year. #+ # 
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TO THE STUDENT 


yuHAT do you know about 

\ Hawaii—our fiftieth state? 

Do you know the exact steps 

by which a territory becomes a 

state? Do you know that Hawaiians 

have been American citizens for 
more than 50 years? 

Lots of people don’t know nearly 
as much about Hawaii as they 
should. When they think about 
our newest state, they have vague 
visions of pineapples, hula skirts, 
ukuleles, and orchids. These are 
all part of Hawaii, but there’s a lot 
more to the picture, too. 

Pineapples are Hawali’s second 
most important industry. (Find 
out what the most important is.) 

The ukuleles, hula skirts, and 
orchids tell us about the third 
most important business in Hawaii 
—tourists. Music, dances, and 
fragrant flower leis are used to 
give visitors to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands a thrilling welcome. 

If a visitor tears himself away 


A pineapple harvester, 


from the beautiful beaches and ex- 
citing parties and travels through 
the islands, he will get a more com- 
plete view of this part of the U.S. 

In the cities, people are con- 
servatively dressed in business suits 
and dresses. The main streets are 
lined with stores you know—chain 
stores like Sears Roebuck’s and 
Woolworth’s, the corner drugstore, 
jewelry and dress shops. There are 
one or more newspaper offices, and 
in the distance are radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting towers. 

Outside the cities, construction 
is going on in housing develop- 
ments and shopping centers. Peo- 
ple move from city to town by bus 
or car, but between the islands 
they take planes. 

Hawaiian children attend schools 
similar to yours. They dress all 
year round about as you do in the 
spring. They like to go on picnics 
and see parades, but they have 
other special treats you don’t have. 

A child living on Hawaii might 
stand at the edge of a volcano 
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typical of plantation machinery, 
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crater when there is an eruption 
and look down into a splashing, 
steaming, fiery-red lake of lava. On 
another island, a child might look 
down into the ridged, gaping jaws 
of an extinct volcano. 

Or a boy can visit a sugar-cane 
plantation where his uncle works 
and ride a bundle of cane down a 
flume—a man-made river on stilts. 

A class studying history might 
go to see the Nuuanu Pali and the 
statue of King Kamehameha I. 
Can you find out why? 

And a class in social studies 
might watch ships being loaded or 
unloaded in Honolulu harbor. 
Why is shipping important for a 
Hawaiian student to know about? 

Hawaiian children could spend 
a holiday at a cattle ranch, where 
the cowboys are called paniolas. 
Or they might go surfboarding over 
the waves at one of the many pub- 
lic beaches. 

When Hawaiian students are 
planning for college, they can 
choose between the University of 
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Waikiki Beach with Diamond Head in the background. 
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Kamehameha siatue in 
Honolulu’s Civic Center. 


Hawaii and a college on the Main- 
land, as they call the rest of the 
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GS. KABOOLAWE 
Would you like to know more ae 
about Hawaii? How the Hawai- me, 


ians became citizens? Why water 
is Hawaii’s most important re- 
source? What makes Mauna Kea Ri 
the world’s ‘tallest’ mountain? 
Why not make a list of ques- 
tions, form committees, and find 
some answers? 


TO THE TEACHER 


“The 50th Star’’ was prepared by Carrie 
Weyr of the Journal staff, with the assistance 
of the Hawaii Education Association. 

Map: copyright Rand McNally & Co. 

This centerspread was designed to arouse 
junior high-school students’ interest in Hawaii. 
Reprints are available, 35 for $1. No orders 
accepted for less than $1. Send orders to 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Homes 
for 


Kdueation’s 


Senor 
Citizens 


Facilities at Grey 


MERICA’S elder citizens are plan- 
A ning more intelligently than 
they ever have done before 

for their retirement. 

The men and women who are re- 
tiring from the teaching profession 
are not lagging behind in _ this 
movement. On the contrary, they 
are moving forward through local, 
state, and national organizations to 
plan for fruitful retirement years. 

A part of this movement is the 
construction and planning of new, 
comfortable, and convenient homes 
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Gables (Ojai, California) include this sunny, open terrace. 


for retired teachers—homes often 
owned by the retired residents. 

A number of retired-teachers or- 
ganizations throughout the country 
are at work building, planning, and 
operating communities designed 
for the special needs of men and 
women over 60. In this article, we 
shall look at a few of these build- 
ing developments. (Readers are in- 
vited to let us know of others.) 


One of the best known retired- 
teachers’ communities now func- 


tioning is Grey Gables, built in 
1954 under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Homes, a subsidiary cor- 
poration of the National Retired 
Teachers Association, an NEA de- 
partment. This spreading estate, 
set in a sunny valley at Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, has features which are be- 
coming typical of homes for older 
men and women in many parts of 
the United States. 

Grey Gables, at first glance, ap- 
pears to be a vacation club, com- 
plete with lodges, swimming pool, 
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mountain scenery, and green land- 
scape. But the vacationers here 
have more than a few weeks away 
from the office; they are building 
their retirement lives in this lovely 
setting. 

Retired teachers from all over 
the United States are residents of 
Grey Gables. At a cost of $8500- 
$15,000, they have purchased a life- 
time lease, paid in three install- 
ments, on a small apartment in one 
of the lodges. In addition, they 
pay for food, cleaning services, and 
the like at a current cost of about 
$165 a month. 

Teachers who come to Grey Ga- 
bles must qualify by having taught 
for at least 10 years; they must be 
at least 60 years old when they ar- 
rive, and they must be well enough 
to get around on their own. They 
may bring their spouses, sisters, or 
other life companions with them to 
Grey Gables if they wish. 

The community at Ojai is run on 
a nonprofit basis. It is financed and 
administered completely by retired 
teachers. They make their own de- 
cisions. They are currently plan- 
ning to establish an endowment 
fund, so that retired teachers who 
are not financially able may join 
the community. 

Grey Gables is licensed by the 
California State Department of 
Social Welfare, which certifies the 
health and safety standards of the 
community. (For further informa- 
tion, write Ethel Percy Andrus, 
Grey Gables, Ojai, California.) 


Some state teachers organiza- 
tions are planning retired homes 
based on the Grey Gables idea. The 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
and the Indiana Retired Teachers 
Association, for example, have init- 





Architect’s model of Terwilliger Plaza, Portland, Oregon. 


iated plans for a home near Green- 
wood, 10 miles south of Indianap- 
olis. 

They have formed the Indiana 
Retired Teachers Community, Inc., 
to carry out their plans. This or- 
ganization has a 50-unit ranch-style 
home on the planning boards now. 

The Indiana home will be fi- 
nanced in a manner similar to that 
used in the community in Ojai: 
Teacher-members will buy their 
own units and then share a month- 
ly bill for services, upkeep, and oth- 
er necessities. Plans call for apart- 
ment units at Greenwood which 
would have their own kitchens, so 
communal dining would not be 
required. 


Nor all retired communities for 
teachers are on sprawling suburban 
lots. Some teachers have decided 
they prefer living in the city, where 
they can remain close to metropoli- 
tan advantages. 

The Omaha, Nebraska, teachers 
chose this type of home: a large, 
12-story building with 132 living 
units not far from downtown Oma- 
ha. The building, which resembles 
a fine hotel, was completed last 
year at a cost of $1.5 million. 

Built and owned by The Omaha 
Education Association Senior Citi- 
zens, Inc., the building, called OEA 
Manor, ofters comfortable, modern 
apartments to retired Omaha teach- 
ers who are past 60. All units have 
kitchens, living-bedroom combina- 
tions, and baths. 

Before OEA could build the 
home, the Federal Housing Act 
had to be amended to allow a $1,- 
144,000 loan to be made on the 
basis of the salaries of retired teach- 
ers. OEA’s executive secretary, 
Frank Heinisch, made numerous 










































trips to Washington, D.C., to se- 
cure the amendment and get a 
green light on the project. 

OEA Manor residents pay $1500 
for a lifetime lease on their apart- 
ments and share monthly expenses, 
which are as low as $70 a month for 
some. The OEA subsidizes some 
lease payments with money ob- 
tained from bequests and through 
profits of the OEA bazaar and rum- 
mage store. 

In addition to its dining room, 
elevators, and other facilities for 
ease of living, OEA Manor has im- 
portant special touches, such as 
low-rim bathtubs with grab bars 
for easy use by older persons. 


A LARGE apartment-type home 
for teachers and others over 60 is 
also planned by the Senior Citizens 
Committee of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association. Organized as Ter- 
williger Plaza, Inc., these teachers 
have in blueprint a luxurious 12- 
story home overlooking the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette rivers in 
Portland. 

A special dietetic kitchen, a 300- 
seat auditorium, indoor shops, and 
maid service are among the extras 
planned for Terwilliger Plaza, 
which will cost an _ estimated 
$3,833,440 to build. Membership 
will cost from $2,000 to $4,000; 
monthly expenses, not including 
food, are estimated at $85 to $170, 
depending on the size of the mem- 
ber’s apartment. 

Combination living - bedroom, 
one-bedroom, and _ two-bedroom 
apartments will be available. (For 
additional information, write Ter- 
williger Plaza, 1530 S.W. Taylor 
St., Portland 5.) 


W: HAVE seen from these ex- 
amples that more and more teach- 
ers, as they retire, will have the op- 
portunity to live enjoyably with 
other teachers in comfortable, con- 
venient quarters, and at a relative- 
ly economical rate. By buying a 
membership and paying a monthly 
share in expenses, education’s sen- 
ior citizens may free themselves 
from worries of loneliness and 
“nothing to do’’—worries that have 
been all too common among re- 
tired persons in the past. #+ # 
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A Credit Union 
and How It Grew 


GAY B. NEAL 


ployees Federal Credit Union 

was organized on April 6, 1955, 
with 76 enthusiastic and optimistic 
members present. Cash on hand 
was $369 with two paydays left be- 
fore the end of the school year. 

Today, assets of the credit union 
are over $47,000. The organization 
has more than 250 members, and 
they were paid a 4% dividend on 
their money for 1958. 

Between the beginning of the 
Roanoke credit union in 1955 and 
the success of today’s organization 
lies much hard work on the part of 
many devoted people. 


r l HE Roanoke County School Em- 


Tue going was hard the first year: 
Members of the credit-union board 
knew little about the job to be done 
and spent many hours in study. By 
pooling knowledge and relying on 
other credit unions in the area for 
help, they avoided many mistakes. 

The board dedicated itself to the 
task of meeting the needs of every 
credit-union member, whether he 
was borrowing or depositing mon- 
ey. All school employees were eli- 
gible for membership. 

Every effort was made to help the 
borrower understand loan policies 
before his application was ap- 
proved. Once applications were ap- 
proved, they were processed as 
quickly as possible. Bonded collec- 
tors in each school, working with 
the education-committee chairmen, 
made credit-union information 
available to all members, received 
deposits, and assisted in completing 
loan applications. 

Mrs. Neal is pees, Fort Lewis 
School, Salem,-Virginia, and is presi- 


dent of the Roanoke County School 
Employees Federal Credit Union. 
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During the first year, the supervi- 
sory committee constantly checked 
the credit-union accounts to be sure 
that operations were within credit- 
union law. 

The credit union was affiliated 
with the Roanoke Valley Credit 
Union Chapter and the Virginia 
Credit Union League. At least one 
member of the board attended the 
monthly meetings of the Roanoke 
Valley Credit Union Chapter. 

By December 31, 1955, total as- 
sets were over $7000, and members 
numbered 132. Twenty-eight loans 
were made during the year. Total 
expenses were $153.50, with net 
earnings of $12.14. No dividend 
was paid. 

The main goal for 1956 was to 
tell the credit-union story to non- 
members and to sell lukewarm 
members on the advantages of 
membership. With this in mind, 


several specific steps were taken: 

@ The credit-union president 
spoke to numerous faculty groups. 

@ The credit union secured rep- 
resentation on the board of direc- 
tors of the county education asso- 
ciation. 

@ Bonded collectors in each 
school made a special effort to con- 
tact members and nonmembers im- 
mediately following paydays. 

@ Credit-union members held a 
dinner and workshop meeting. 

@ Officers of the group reported 
on credit-union operations at each 
local education-association meeting. 

@ Members of the board kept 
learning more about credit union 
work by attending the local credit 
union chapter meetings and the 
state league meetings. 


The statement of December 31, 
1956, showed that assets had risen 
to $17,425.22; membership to 182; 
and net earnings to $680.55. A 
4.89%, dividend was paid. 

In 1957, the board continued to 
work hard on the same general pro- 
gram. The dividend was 3.5%. 

By 1958, the activities begun in 
1956 were producing results. Assets 
were high and a good dividend was 
paid. Since its organization, the 
credit union has made loans total- 
ling $100,819 and has given finan- 
cial assistance to over 150 employ- 
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Credit Union Insurance Pays Off 


From a teacher who is still an ac- 
tive member of the Monmouth 
County (New Jersey) Teachers Fed- 
eral Credit Union comes this story: 

I was young, energetic, and ambi- 
tious. I had a good job and was only 
eight credits away from a master’s de- 
gree—the future seemed quite rosy in- 
deed. Because I was teaching in a new 
high school quite a distance from town, 
a car was a necessity. I bought one 
and financed it through the Teachers 
Federal Credit Union. 

I awoke one morning and wondered 
why it was so dark. When my wife said 
that the sun was shining, I realized I 
could no longer see. Doctors told me 
that hemorrhages during the night had 


deprived me of the sight of both eyes. 

My rosy future was now an abysmal 
darkness of despair. The car was 
needed more than ever, for my wife 
would have to drive me everywhere. 
But how could I repay my credit-union 
loan now? 

The credit union answered that 
question. Through the life and disabil- 
ity insurance it carried on borrowers, 
the balance due on the loan was paid 
in full, and we received title to the car. 

The Commission for the Blind made 
it possible for me to complete my stud- 
ies at the university. I now have my 
master’s degree and am ready for job 
placement. The light shines again, but 
this time from within. 2. # 
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world, its problems and won- 

ders, should be based upon 
active classroom experiences about 
other lands and other peoples, ex- 
periences that help children under- 
stand and respect similarities and 
differences among the peoples and 
ways of the world. UnicerF is one of 
the many activities of the United 
Nations that lend themselves to the 
accomplishment of these objectives. 

UNICEF was created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1946. Its official name then 
was United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund; its as- 
signment, to help save from suffer- 
ing the millions of children living 
in the areas laid waste by the war— 
particularly in Europe. 

As the nations of the world ob- 
served the success of UNICEF in 
carrying out its task, requests for 
help came from other areas, espe- 
cially the newly emerging countries. 
In 1953, the General Assembly, by 
unanimous vote, made UNICEF a 
continuing part of the UN family. 

Its name was changed officially 
to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, but the symbol UNICEF was 
retained, for in many countries the 
Fund had become known and loved 
by that title. Unicer stood for 
medicine when children were sick; 
for protective vaccines, health-giv- 
ing milk, and vitamins; for tangi- 
ble international co-operation. 

The success of the Children’s 
Fund may be measured by the fact 


Bivona: acquainted with the 


Mr. Lazes is director, New York City 
School Civic Clubs. This article was 
obtained through the co-operation of 
Richard I. Miller, UN observer for the 
NEA. 
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; im classroom and community 


ALEX LAZES 


that child-health, nutrition, and 
welfare activities in more than 116 
countries and territories have been 
started or strengthened with UNICEF 
aid. Voluntary contributions from 
the governments and people of 
more than 80 countries are sent to 
the Fund each year to carry forward 
this important work. 


Unicer has a catalytic effect: It 
assists developing countries in their 
efforts to better the health and wel- 
fare of their children, and it pro- 
vides the imported supplies and 
equipment which will stimulate lo- 
cal action and direct it effectively. 
The aided countries provide the 
local personnel, supplies, equip- 





ment, and administrative services, 
and, as soon as possible, assume 
complete. responsibility for the na- 
tionwide expansion of the kinds of 
projects they have learned to man- 
age with help from UNICEF. 

These are self-help programs, not 
charity. In recent years, the over-all 
matching ratio has been $2 from 
the aided countries for each $1 of 
aid given by the Children’s Fund. 
Technical guidance for these ac- 
tivities comes from specialized agen- 
cies of the UN, such as the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


“ce 
Track or Treat for UNICEF” is 
a widely known program involving 


First-graders get a practical nutrition lesson in a Hon- 
duran demonstration school, which is assisted by UNICEF. 
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young people that has been devel- 
oped by the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, a nonprofit citizens group. 
Started by a young Philadelphia 
minister with one small Sunday- 
school class, it has grown each year. 
This past Halloween, more than 
2.25 million children and teen-agers 
in some 9500 communities partici- 
pated in the program. 

The idea is simple. As usual, the 
youngsters transform themselves 
into horrifying ghosts, witches, or 
spacemen. They ring doorbells and 
ask for small coins, not for them- 
selves, but for less fortunate chil- 
dren. In the weeks preceding Hal- 
loween, they have learned some- 
thing about the problems of these 
less fortunate children. 

Many imaginative teachers use 
“Trick or Treat” to enrich their 
program; the values and concepts 
learned through an identification 
with children in other lands are 
related to the students’ lives, and 
the activity is expanded to encom- 
pass the community. 

Junior-high and senior-high stu- 
dents find ““Trick or Treat” an ave- 
nue for leadership and initiative. 
They enjoy giving speeches, show- 
ing films, writing articles for school 
papers, and sponsoring younger 
children’s activities. 

The excitement and _ interest 
created by participation in the 
UNICEF Halloween program moved 
a fourth-grade teacher in Baltimore 
to follow it up last year with a 
project lasting all year. 

Youngsters selected their own 
particular “interest countries” and 
gathered photographs, articles, and 
stories from magazines and news- 
papers. New concepts in geography, 
social studies, and English compo- 
sition were evolved. Scrapbooks 
with original art work were made 
in art classes. The students’ in- 
terest culminated in a miniature 
United Nations Assembly, with 
each student representing the coun- 
try of his choice. 

Last year in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, the Jarrett Junior High 
School expanded its annual “Trick 
or Treat” project to include all 
of the seventh-grade students who 
were interested. Activity at the 
school ranged from drawing maps 
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With the aid of UNICEF antibiotics, Moroccan officials 









and students take part in the trachoma control program. 


and posters to writing and perform- 
ing an original television program. 

The elementary schools in Ros- 
lyn Heights, Long Island, New 
York, have been participating in 
“Trick or Treat” since 1954. The 
youngsters have study units on the 
interdependency of nations, and 
since they are so close to the UN 
itself, they take periodic field trips 
to see the “nations in action.” 


Youne Americans can _ learn 
something about other people of 
the world by playing their games, 
singing their songs, reading their 
folk tales, making their handicrafts, 
and enjoying their foods. It is this 
sort of thinking that caused the 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF to pre- 
pare Hi Neighbor, a 64-page book 
of folklore and activities of other 
lands. 

Ideas and suggestions in the 
book, a new issue of which appears 
every year, can be utilized in any 


class or subject. This material is 
also suitable for programs, pag- 
eants, parties, bazaars, Brotherhood 
Week, and UN Day. 

Each edition of Hi Neighbor 
examines five different countries 
and is illustrated with maps, photo- 
graphs, and drawings. 

Supplementing each issue of the 
book are 10-inch LP records of folk 
songs and dances. The books are 
available at $1 and the records at 
$3 from the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 


Waruatever course the future his- 
tory of mankind takes, it is certain 
that better international relations 
will be promoted through a broad 
base of co-operation on projects of 
common interest and nonpolitical 
concern, such as UNICEF. Our youth 
can start to learn co-operation on 
a broad international basis through 
a sound understanding of the na- 
ture and work of UNICEF. + + 
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A Question of Ethies 





local association raises the 

question of whether unethical 
conduct was involved in the follow- 
ing situation: 


|" president of an affiliated 


After consultations with the superin- 
tendent, in preparing for salary discus- 
sions with the board of education, the 
salary committee of a local teachers 
association submitted a proposed salary 
schedule to the membership at a gen- 
eral meeting. Due notice of the meet- 
ing had been given, and a quorum was 
present. 

After heated debate, a majority of 
the members present voted in favor of 
the proposed schedule. When the salary 
committee met with the board, it was 
surprised to learn that a minority 
group had stbmitted a conflicting sal- 
ary proposal directly to the board. The 
board accepted the proposal of the 
minority group. 

Later in the year, a community con- 
troversy of long standing over the per- 
sonnel situation in the school system 
came to a head. 

By a majority vote, the local associa- 
tion requested the Personnel Policies 
Committee of the state teachers associa- 
tion to investigate the situation and 
make recommendations for improve- 
ment. It was understood that such an 
investigation would normally result in 
a published report to the community. 
The Personnel Policies Committee 
complied with this request. 

After it issued its report to the local 
association and to the community, 
however, a majority of the members 
adopted a resolution over the objec- 
tions. of the officers of the local asso- 
ciation, expressing disagreement with 
some parts of the report in general 
terms, and established a publicity com- 
mittee to publicize this action of the 
local association. 

Without advance notice to the Per- 
sonnel Policies Committee, the local 
publicity committee issued a statement 
to the press condemning the report in 
general terms. Both the local and state 
associations had adopted the NEA 
Code of Ethics. 


The pertinent provisions of the 
Code are Principle IV, Section 1, 


and Principle V, Section 2, which 
provide that a teacher will: 


Section 1. Conduct professional 
business through the proper chan- 
nels. 

Section 2. Stand by other teach- 
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ers who have acted on his behalf 
and at his request. 


It is clear that by submitting 
their salary proposal directly to the 
board, without advance consulta- 
tion with the superintendent, the 
representatives of the minority 
group failed to conduct profes- 
sional business ‘through proper 
channels, thus violating Principle 
IV, Section 1, of the Code. 

In Opinion 7, the Ethics Com- 
mittee noted that, where practi- 
cable, it is good procedure for 
teachers to present questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of the 


ETHICS OPINION 38 


This is another in the series of 
opinions on fundamental issues of 
widespread interest to the teaching 
profession, issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. They are 
illustrative of type-fact situations 
based on actual or hypothetical cases 
and are not directed toward any per- 
son or system. 


teaching staff to their local associa- 
tion for study and action, and for 
the issues to be presented formally 
to the school authorities by the as- 
sociation. It recognized, however, 
that if the association fails to act 
favorably, teachers retain the right 
to state their views through proper 
channels within the school system. 

If the minority group in this case 
proposed to submit a conflicting 
proposal, it should have made this 
intention known at the general 
meeting when action was taken on 
the proposal of the salary commit- 
tee. Under the circumstances, the 
membership was entitled to assume 
that the minority group would sup- 
port the proposal adopted by ma- 
jority vote in spite of disagreement 
voiced at the meeting. 

In presenting to the board the 
salary schedule that had been ap- 
proved by a majority of the mem- 
bers present at a general meeting of 
the local association, the salary 
committee was, in effect, acting on 


behalf of and at the request of all 
the members. 

In the opinion of the Ethics Com- 
mittee, the minority group violated 
Principle V, Section 2, of the Code. 

Under the facts stated, the com- 
munity-wide release of a report by 
the Personnel Policies Committee 
raises no question of a violation of 
the Code. When such a committee 
responds to a request for an inves- 
tigation, the constructive effect of 
any report issued depends in large 
part on its acceptance by the com- 
munity. Consequently, the report 
should usually be made available to 
the group requesting the investiga- 
tion and to the community at ap- 
proximately the same time. 

In Opinion 14, the committee 
held that a local association is 
bound by the provisions of the 
Code. From the facts stated, it is 
not clear that the release of the con- 
demnatory statement by the pub- 
licity committee of the local associa- 
tion was an act of the local associa- 
tion; it is assumed, however, that 
the release was an official act of the 
local association. 

The issuance of this release tend- 
ed to undermine the confidence of 
the community in the report of the 
state Personnel Policies Committee, 
and was in fact a violation of the 
requirement that a teacher stand by 
other teachers who have acted on 
his behalf and at his request. 

If the local association disagreed 
with the report issued, it had every 
right to express its disagreement to 
the state Personnel Policies Com- 
mittee. However, it had a concomi- 
tant obligation to point out to the 
state group any specific errors in 
the report on which this disagree- 
ment was based before issuing the 
public release. If the response of 
the state Personnel Policies Com- 
mittee was unsatisfactory, the local 
association would no longer be un- 
der ethical restraint from taking its 
case to the public. 

The action of the local associa- 
tion in condemning the report pub- 
licly without first pointing out to 
the Personnel Policies Committee 

specific errors in the report on 
which this condemnation was based 
constituted a violation of Principle 
V, Section 2, of the Code. #+ # 
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They Work 
and 
They Learn 


says Elda Mae Childers 
of her fifth-graders 


in La Grande, Oregon. 





EXT month Elda Mae Childers 
of La Grande, Oregon, will 
marry and move to her hus- 
band’s ranch in another county. 
This makes people in La Grande 
glad and sad—glad, because they 
all wish Miss Childers well; sad, 
because when she leaves, they will 
be losing (at least temporarily) an 
outstanding teacher. 

School administrators and teach- 
ers, parents, and citizens of La 
Grande in general are unanimous 
in their praise of Miss Childers. 
Even more eloquent testimonia! is 
to be found in her fifth-grade class 
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Teacher-pupil relationships in Miss Childers’ class 
are characterized by mutual affection and respect. 


By H. E. PHILBY 


at the Greenwood Grade School: 
The pupils not only say she is tops 
but indicate their feelings by their 
behavior. When Miss Childers 
talks to them, they listen with gen- 
uine interest, and when she asks 
them to do something, they almost 
invariably oblige with cheerful 
alacrity. 


A DEEP interest in education, an 
alert and disciplined mind, relaxed 


naturalness with youngsters, and a 
good sense of humor are some of 
the assets that have helped Miss 
Childers carve out a solid reputa- 
tion as a teacher. 

When she graduated from high 
school in Cove, Oregon, her ambi- 
tion was to become a teacher of 
piano and voice. However, after 
spending a year majoring in music 
at Whitworth College in Spokane, 
she decided that she wanted to be 
an elementary-school teacher and 
transferred to Eastern Oregon Col- 
lege at La Grande, from which she 
was graduated in 1950. 
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Since graduation, she has taken 
additional courses there in pursuit 
of a master’s degree in education. 
She plans to continue work toward 
her degree after her marriage. 

She did her student teaching at 
Greenwood Grade School and in 
spite of a number of other offers 
has spent her entire teaching career 
to date in the same school. 

In these days of missiles and 
satellites, Miss Childers remains 
calm in the midst of frenzied talk 
about “‘a new educational approach 
for America.” She is skillful at 
adopting or adapting the best of 
the new without sacrificing the old, 
and she can do this without be- 
coming confused about the main 
goal of education—helping chil- 
dren to learn. 

Miss Childers is not the sort of 
person who makes snap judgments; 
her approach to a_ problem is 
thoughtful and reasoned. She never 
appears hurried, and she is any- 
thing but arrogant. Yet her moves 
are obviously decisive and well 
founded. 

According to one of her profes- 
sors at Eastern Oregon College, 
Miss Childers is capable of being a 
different person with children than 
she is with adults. 

In the classroom, her intuitive 
understanding of youngsters en- 
ables her to tune in on her pupils’ 
thinking and to work along with 
them. She can become one of their 
group without losing a bit of her 
dignity and status as a_ teacher. 
On the other hand, she works 
equally well with adults and is 
much respected for the incisive 
way she thinks through whatever 
problem is being discussed. 


‘Leacome has been far more 
than a livelihood for Miss Childers: 
The entire field of education has 
been an absorbing interest for her. 
A list of the education organiza- 
tions of which she is an active 
member gives some indication of 
this. 

She is a life member of the NEA, 
and a member of the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association, the Union 





Mr. Philby is managing editor of La 
Grande Evening Observer, La Grande, 
Oregon. 
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A quiet evening at home with her mother is a pleasure for Miss 
Childers, who is active in professional organizations and church work. 


County Unit of the OEA, and the 
La Grande Education Association. 
(For four years she served on the 
OEA board of trustees and is pres- 
ently on its ethics commission.) She 
also belongs to the,Union County 
branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education and is treas- 
urer of the Eastern Oregon chapter 
of NEA’s Council for Exceptional 
Children. She is a Member of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, an 
honor society for women in edu- 
cation. 

In addition to this type of or- 
ganizational work, Miss Childers 
is a mainstay of the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Cove, a nearby farming 
community. She teaches in Sunday 
school, is a soloist 4t the church, 
and is the church pianist, as well 
as church treasurer. 


Miss CHILDERS says that her big- 
gest thrill is to hear that one of 
her students is doing particularly 
well, whether in high school, in col- 
lege, or in business. 

She doesn’t pretend to know all 
the answers about teaching, but 
feels there’s no need to institute 
radical changes in our educational 
system in order to “catch up” with 
Russia or any other country. At 
any rate, she is confident that the 
children in La Grande are getting 
a good education and are being 
challenged about to their capacity. 

When asked about her success 
in the classroom, she looks thought- 
ful and then says with a twinkle, 
“I don’t really know. The young- 
sters just work like Trojans and 
they learn.” 

This is not false modesty. To 


her, dealing with and teaching chil- 
dren is just that simple. 

Her friends are sure that such 
a talented and dedicated teacher 
must someday return to the class- 
room, and Miss Childers has every 
intention of doing so. # + 





The fifth-grade teacher plans to 
continue work on her master’s de- 
gree at Eastern Oregon College. 
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Seventh-grade students of Gunston Junior High School, Arlington, Virginia, are beginning to study 
the properties of a mathematical system for which the elements and operation have been defined. 


Kxperimental Mathematics 


in the junior high school 


ywo major factors have contrib- 
uted largely to the remarkable 
upsurge of activity in experi- 
mentation with curriculum mate- 
rials for mathematics in the secon- 
dary schools. The first of these is 
the rapid strides recently made in 
the newer fields of mathematics: 
symbolic logic, topology, game the- 
ory, set theory, and others. 

The second factor is the recogni- 
tion of the extensive application of 
the new mathematics to the be- 
havioral and social sciences. The 
clarification and the deeper com- 
prehension of the processes and 
procedures of secondary mathemat- 
ics, which derive from familiarity 
with and application of the con- 
cepts of modern mathematics, are 
goals of the experimental materials 
being tried across the nation today. 


Mrs. Garstens is associate director, 
University of Maryland Mathematics 
Project, College Park. She has been 
supervisor of secondary mathematics, 


Arlington County, Virginia. 
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HELEN L. GARSTENS 


Although there is work being 
done on curriculum revision in 
mathematics for all grades, we will 
concern ourselves here with current 
experiments at the junior high- 
school level. 

There is fairly wide experimen- 
tation with materials prepared by 
three groups: the University of Il- 
linois Committee on School Mathe- 
matics, School Mathematics Study 
Group, and the University of Mary- 
land Mathematics Project (junior 
high school), known as UMMaP. 

The University of Illinois com- 
mittee is examining the possibility 
of teaching its ninth-grade algebra 
course to eighth-grade students and 
possibly to seventh-grade students. 
The School Mathematics Study 
Group is trying out units, writ- 
ten last summer, in seventh- and 
eighth-grade mathematics classes in 


12 centers throughout the nation. 

UMMaP has a seventh-grade ex- 
perimental course being taught in 
45 classes from Connecticut to 
Washington and expects to prepare 
an experimental eighth-grade course 
for the 1959-60 school year. In all 
three major projects, changes being 
considered are concerned with both 
content and methodology, often in- 
extricably intertwined in the writ- 
ing of materials. 

Specific examples of topics from 
UMMaP’s _seventh-grade__experi- 
mental course serve to illustrate the 
nature of some of the materials 
with which mathematics teachers 
are experimenting in the junior 
high schools today. 


The Number One 


Under the UMMaP program, in 
accord with the stress placed on 
understanding of procedures rath- 
er than on blind adherence to un- 
comprehended routine, the algo- 
rithm for the division of fractions 
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is made to depend upon the prop- 
erties of the number one. After 


i n 
realizing that =o l,andn-l=n, 


the division of fractions is pre- 
sented as 


tol= 
to] 


i <. we. 

iM Sag 
where 14 is the least common mul- 
tiple of the denominators 2 and 7. 

These same properties of the 
number one clarify the simplifica- 
tion of division using decimal nu- 
merals. If the problem is 

17.8) 1849.62 
then we may write 
1849.62 10 _ 18496.2 


17.8 10 








alo 


10 178 
thus simplifying the problem by 
making the divisor a whole number. 


110 Isn’t Always 
One Hundred Ten 


It is anticipated that a study of 
other systems of numeration will 
result in a fuller understanding by 
students of the construction of our 
decimal system. Awareness of a 
polynomial expansion for a num- 
ber in the decimal system leads 
naturally to the consideration of 
number systems in bases other than 
ten. If a number in the decimal 
system may be named by the ex- 
pression 

a,,° 10° + a,.,° 10" +.... 

+ a,* 10? + a,+ 10 + a,* 10° 
where each a is one of the 10 digits 
0,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9, we can imagine a 
number system in which the base 
is not ten but two. The expanded 
numeral in such a binary or base- 
2 system would be 

a@,°2" + 4,.,°2*'* +... 

+ a,* 2? + a,*2} + a,°*2° 
where each a is either 0 or 1, the 
two digits of the binary system. 

In the decimal system, the digits 
1, 1, 0 placed in the positions 110 
name a number for which the ex- 
panded numeral is 

1-10? + 1-10? + 0- 10° 
and this number is one hundred ten. 

In the binary system, the digits 
1, 1, 0 placed in the position 110 
name a number for which the ex- 
panded numeral is 

1-22+ 1-214 0-20 
and this number is six. 
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The same numeral, 110, in the 
base five, is another name for the 
number thirty. This is more read- 
ily seen when we write the ex- 
panded numeral 


1-5? + 1-5? + 0-5 


This study of number systems in 
other bases also provides opportu- 
nity for re-examination, in the 
classroom, of criteria for certain 
properties of numbers. When we 
speak of an even number, our 
tendency is to describe it as a num- 
ber whose last digit is 0, 2, 4, 6, or 
8, without full realization that we 
have described a numeral for an 
even number in the base ten. 

The number eight is an even 
number regardless of the system 
of numeration in which we write 
it. In the base five, the numeral 
for the number eight is 13, and in 
the base seven, the numeral for the 
number eight is 11. The number 
eight remains even whether it is 
named 8, 13, or 11. 


3+2=I1? 


The study of mathematical sys- 
tems introduces the student to an 
algebraic structure eventually used 
to set up the number systems 
needed in the study of ordinary 
arithmetic. Modular arithmetics 
with a finite number of elements 
offer a simple environment for this 
introduction. 

Suppose the elements of our sys- 
tem are the 
numbers 0,1,2, 
3, arranged on 
the face of a 
clock. To add, 
we will move 
the hand of 
the clock clock- 
wise. Thus if 
we start at the position of the num- 
ber 1, and turn the hand through 
two more num- 
bers, we come 
to 3. There- 
fore we may 
write | + 2 = 
3. Now if we 
start at 3 and 
move the hand 
through two 
more numbers, we come to 1. 











Hence, in this clock-arithmetic, 
3+ 2 = 1. We may organize all 
the addition facts for the arithmetic 
of these four elements in a table: 





This table tells us that, for ex- 
ample, 3 + 3 = 2, and this may be 
readily checked on the clock. 

With only 16 addition facts, it 
is a simple matter to check certain 
important properties of our system: 
closure, commutative property, as- 
sociative property, identity, and 
inverse. 

Closure: Is the sum of any two 
of the elements in the system also 
an element of the system? This 
is quickly affirmed by observing 
that the sums which‘appear in the 
boxes of the addition table are all 
either 0, 1, 2, or 3. 

Commutative property: Does 
a+b=06+4a if a and b are ele- 
ments of the systeyh? In other 
words, does 2 + 3 = 3 + 2? Does 
1+2=2 + I? ete. j 

Associative property: If a, b, and 
c are eiements of the _ system, 
does a + (b+c) = (a+b) + c? 
Does 0 + (1+3) = (0+1) + 3? 
Does 3 + (2+1) = (3+2) + 1? 
And so forth. 

Identity: Is there an element 
i such that a + i = a for every a 
in the system? An examination of 
the four boxes in the first column 
shows that 0 is the identity element 
for addition in this system. 

Inverse: If a is an element of 
the system, is there an a* such that 
a + a* = i? Since the identity 
element in this system is 0, we ex- 
amine 0 + 0 = 0 and see that 0 is 
its own additive inverse; 1 + 3 = 0 
and hence 3 is the additive inverse 
of 1; 2 + 2 = 0, hence 2 is its own 
additive inverse; 3 + 1 = 0 and 1 
is the additive inverse of 3. 

This study should include a dis- 
cussion of the procedures which are 
permissible when a system has these 
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properties, and problems which 
cannot be solved in a system which 
does not have one or more of these 
properties. 

This understanding of the pur- 
pose and the importance of these 
properties guides us in defining 
our operations so that the proper- 
ties will be included when we set 
up the different number systems as 
the need for them arises. 


Positive and Negative Integers 


In order to be able to do prob- 
lems in which we subtract a larger 
number from a smaller number, we 
wish to expand the system of whole 
numbers so that every element of 
the new system (the system of in- 
tegers) will have an additive in- 
verse in the system. Then the set 
of integers will be closed to sub- 
traction. 

The elements of the system are 
the positive integers (which be- 
have like the natural numbers), 
zero, and the negative integers 
(which are the additive inverses of 
the positive integers). 

Now we wish to define the oper- 
ations we will need for combining 
the elements. Since we wish the 
positive integers to behave like the 
natural numbers, we may define 
addition of two positive integers 
so that *3 + *7 = +(3 + 7) = +10 
in accordance with the definition 
of addition in the system of natural 
numbers. In seeking for a defini- 
tion of the sum of two negative 
integers, we may now make use of 
these two facts: 
ta++b=+(a+b),and+a+-a=0 
where a and b are natural numbers. 

In the development of our defi- 
nition, we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the commutative and as- 
sociative properties in building the 
structure for the system of integers. 

Consider the sum 

(3 +*7) +.(-3 +7) 

Since we want addition of integers 
to be commutative and associative, 
let us assume that it has these prop- 
erties and see if we can find a defi- 
nition for addition of two negative 
integers that will fit in with the 
facts we already know. 

Assuming the associative prop- 


erty: *3+ (*7+-3)+-7 
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Assuming the commutative prop- 
erty: *3 + (3 + *7) +77 

Assuming the associative prop- 
erty: (*3 + -3) + (7 +-7) 

Using the definition of additive 
inverses: 0+ 0 

Using the definition of the iden- 
tity element in addition: 0 

Now we may assume that 

(*3 + +7) + (3 +77) =0 
Hence +10 + (-3 + -7) =9 
Therefore +10 and (-3 + ~7) should 

be additive inverses. 

Since we defined the additive in- 
verse of +10 as -10, it must follow 
that (-3 +-7) =~-10. Such analysis 
should lead to a definition of the 
sum of two negative integers. 


Language of Sets 

From an early introduction to 
the set of natural numbers, to the 
identification of the solution set 
for the conjunction of x = y + 2 
and x = 3y, the language of sets 
serves as a unifying concept in 
UMMaP’s | seventh-grade__experi- 
mental course. In every one of the 
units dealing with number systems, 
the elements of the system consist 
of “tite set... « .* 

In the unit on “Points, Lines, 
Curves, and Planes,” geometric fig- 
ures are defined in terms of sets of 
points. We also speak of three sets 
into which a point divides a line; 
three sets into which a line divides 
a plane; three sets into which a 
simple closed curve divides a plane. 

The intersection of certain sets 
is represented geometrically. 

Example: Describe the intersec- 
tion of the set of points on the ray 
A and the set of points on line 
segment BC. 


—_—_<—_. 4 —___—_ >> 
B A C 


Answer: the set of points on the 
line segment AC. 

Example: Describe the intersec- 
tion of the set of points inside 
curve A and the set of points out- 
side curve B. 


















Answer: the set of points in the 
region marked 





In the unit “Logic and Number 
Sentences,” the notion of a solution 
set for a number sentence, in a 
given number system, is introduced. 

Example: Write the solution set 
for the conjunction x>5 and x<8, 
in the system of whole numbers. 


x>5 G7 RAG; ...< 
x<8 0,1,2,3,4,5,6,7 


Answer: the set 6, 7. 

Example: What is the solution set 
for the number sentence r + 14 = 5 
in the system of natural numbers? 

Answer: the empty set (that is, 
the set with no members). 

In the unit “Graphs on a Plane,” 
we again introduce solution sets of 
number sentences. We speak of the 
one-to-one correspondence between 
the elements of the set of points 
on the line and the elements of the 
sets of co-ordinates which consti- 
tute the solution set of the number 
sentence whose graph is the line. 
The intersection of two lines cor- 
responds to the solution set for the 
conjunction of the number sen- 
tences of which the lines are the 
graphs. 


W une this brief article cannot 
possibly outline detailed lesson 
plans, an effort has been made to 
indicate language, procedure, and 
content of just a few of the ideas 
and concepts at the foundation of 
the experimentation now being 
carried on in seventh-grade class- 
rooms across the country. 

Extensive programs of evaluation 
are yet to furnish reports which will 
determine revisions of the UMMaP 
experimental course. We will want 
to know which parts of the ma- 
terials have been successfully taught 
to average groups, to gifted groups, 
to slow learners in mathematics. 
We will want to think about what 
the results of this experimentation 
will mean to both the elementary- 
school arithmetic teacher and the 
senior high-school mathematics 


teacher. + + 
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THE PUBLIC ADULT SCHOOL 


is the logical agent to provide the more formal programs 


of adult education, say HARRY R. HOLMBRAKER, JR., and L. C. REYNOLDS 


works for a finance company 
walked into an adult-educa- 
tion office and said he wanted to 
finish his high-school work. To him, 
a high-school diploma would mean 
a promotion and an increase in 
his salary from $375 to $520 per 
month. 

This man is just one of about 
two million adults who, seeking 
new or expanding opportunities, 
turn each year to public-school 
adult-education programs to meet 
their needs. In addition, thousands 
of adults are enrolled in community 
colleges and technical institutes 
which are largely public-supported, 
and perhaps as many as 30 million 
or more are participating in pro- 
grams sponsored by churches, civic 


Rove a young man who 


Mr. Holmbraker is principal and Mr. 
Reynolds is supervisor of adult and vet- 
eran education, Hillsborough County 
Adult Evening School, Tampa, Florida. 


A physics teacher in a Tampa school explains a principle to three 


groups, philanthropic 
tions, and others. 

These millions of people are, for 
various reasons, trying to remedy 
the defects and fill the gaps of their 
earlier schooling. And they are do- 
ing one thing more: They are learn- 
ing to adjust and contribute to a 
fast-changing world. It is increas- 
ingly difficult for today’s citizen to 
keep abreast of the times—let alone 
meet the demands of the future. As 
quoted in a recent issue of the 
Florida Adult Educator, Mark C. 
Schinnerer, Cleveland superintend- 
ent, emphasized this difficulty: 
“The pace of our world is so great 
that the man who stands still is dis- 
tanced. He must learn continuously 
[in order] to stay even. This is true 
in all fields.” 

This fast pace, in itself, justifies 
the urgent need for the expansion 
of adult education all over the 
country. Current national prob- 


organiza- 


lems will not wait to be solved by 
our children. We cannot, in these 
times, discharge our responsibility 
by educating only our children and 
youth. We must provide a means 
for continuing the growth (intellec- 
tual, emotional, and moral) of 
every member of our society. Es- 
sentially, this need for continuous 
growth represents the grass roots of 
adult education. 

Recently, a middle-aged man en- 
rolled in the adult-education pro- 
gram in Tampa in order to learn 
how to read newspapers with un- 
derstanding. He said that he used 
to be able to read and understand 
the paper, but now news writers 
use such big words that he just 
doesn’t understand enough of what 
he reads. 

This man’s experience is but one 
example of the need for the devel- 
opment of a natural continuity in 
education today. Lifelong learning 


of his adult students. 





has become a necessary part of our 
survival in this rapidly moving era. 


The Illiterate and the Dropout 


In this country, there are almost 
10 million functionally illiterate 
persons; that is, men and women 
who have had less than five years 
of schooling. According to the last 
estimate, over 60 million of our 
adults had withdrawn from school 
before they finished high school. 
About 2.5 million more have never 
attended school. 

How can these people ever hope 
to compete in our complex society? 
How many of them can experience 
self-fulfillment? How many can par- 
ticipate fully in the affairs of our 
democracy? 

Furthermore, as Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell recently 
pointed out, “A high-school diplo- 
ma is fast becoming the young 
job-seeker’s minimum credential.” 
He added that employers are em- 
phasizing that a basic high-school 
education—including mathematics, 
English, natural science, history, 
and civics—is a necessity for men 
and women who expect to receive 
higher training on the job. 

Yet in 1956, about 40 out of each 
100 boys and girls dropped out of 
school before finishing high school. 

Recent estimates show that a 
typical high-school graduate will 
earn $50,000 more during his life- 
time than the eighth-grade grad- 
uate and $30,000 more than the 
high-school dropout. The addition- 
al taxes that these people would 
pay if they were better educated is 
reason enough to support the pub- 
lic-school program needed to give 
them an opportunity to complete 
their education. 


Benefits to the Community 


The community in which adult- 
education classes are offered bene- 
fits in many ways. First of all, an 
adult program conducted in a pub- 
lic school can contribute much in 
materials and equipment to the 
school, and these items can be used 
by the children who are attending 
during the day as well as by the 
adults at night. 

An adult program also brings 
people into the schools who often 
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would not enter for any other rea- 
son. These people may be parents 
and other citizens who will become 
aware of school problems, will meet 
teachers and administrators, and 
will better support the entire school 
program from that time on. 

Finally, the utilization of school 
buildings by day and _ evening 
classes gives a much better econom- 
ic return for the large financial in- 
vestment. The cost of a new school 
structure may seem much more rea- 
sonable when a community realizes 
that the building will be in use day 
and night, during the entire year. 

We must remember, too, that an 
adult-education program helps the 
children of our communities in an 
indirect way. U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
stressed this point in a _ recent 
speech: 


As a nation we are not yet sufficient- 
ly appreciative of the fact that better 
informed adults. mean richer develop- 
mental experiences for children. Thus, 
providing public funds for adult edu- 
cation should be regarded also as an 
investment for the children. Our na- 
tion certainly does not lack the re- 
sources to make additional investments 
in education. 


Often an adult-education pro- 
gram can offer community members 
more than education; it can offer 
opportunities to fill a social void in 
their lives. 

For example, a Japanese war 
bride in Tampa who was lonely for 
people with her national and cul- 
tural background was delighted to 
find three other Japanese girls in 
her citizenship class. 

Many students make new friends 
in adult classes; their common in- 
terest in the subjects of the course 
provides a basis for conversation 
and co-operation. 


Public-Schools’ Responsibility 


Public education was born of 


democratic necessity. Individuals 
demand training, information, and 
culture for their children and fre- 
quently for themselves. A democrat- 
ic society demands economic, so- 
cial, and political competence of its 
members, particularly of its adult 
members. Grave and far-reaching 
decisions must be made in the im- 


mediate future by adults, many of 
whom are not educated. 

Our public schools are the log- 
ical agents to provide the more 
formal programs of adult educa- 
tion. We believe the public schools, 
over all other agencies, can best 
remedy the educational deficiencies 
of illiterates and aliens and can best 
teach parent and family-life classes 
and citizenship classes. The public 
schools, too, are best prepared to 
raise the educational level of the 
entire community with a program 
for adults who wish to complete 
elementary- and high-school classes. 

If the needs of the underedu- 
cated and uneducated adult are to 
be met, adult-education facilities 
must be vastly expanded under the 
sponsorship of the public schools. 
It is necessary to eliminate the bot- 
tlenecks that are preventing our 
democracy from increasing its effec- 
tiveness. 

Educating the undereducated 
adult should not be the concern of 
professional adult educators alone. 
Because the kind of educational fa- 
cilities and of parent-teacher rela- 
tionships depends largely on the 
education of the adults in a com- 
munity, all teachers should be 
ready to assist in meeting all the 
educational needs of the nation. 

To maintain a free public adult 
school is to broaden educational 
opportunities for people who now 
are well into the atomic age and 
who must choose between peaceful 
existence among men or catastroph- 
ic world conflict. We must have 
educated adult citizens to solve our 
many problems. To supply this op- 
portunity for decision-making in 
our time is merely enlightened self- 
interest. 

Let us not doubt that community 
adult education is a public concern. 
For, after all the other agencies, in- 
stitutions, and media have played 
their educational roles in their own 
ways and for their own purposes, 
the govérnmental unit must be pre- 
pared to augment, supplement, or 
modify the education available for 
its citizens. Thus, the responsibility 
to fill in gaps and to provide un- 
biased enlightenment and broad 
training in plentiful measure falls 
to the public schools. + + 
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ern industrial life threaten 

physical and mental health, 
the perspective necessary to wis- 
dom, and the fundamental quality 
of excellence in achievement. 

In my judgment, properly con- 
ducted outdoor education reduces 
this threat and hence should be 
considered not a frill but rather 
something essential to all other edu- 
cation. A sick, anxious, tense peo- 
ple cannot make a great nation. Ef- 
fective education at any level must 
not only heal the wounds that 
thwart growth but also provide the 
experience necessary to full per- 
sonality development. 


[Ve complex pressures of mod- 


Dr. Pullias is professor of education, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and member of the Los An- 
geles County Board of Education. He 
has taught junior high-school English 
in Richard City, Tennessee. 
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From ‘‘Journal of Health—Physical Education—Recreation"’ 


How then can outdoor educa- 
tion play its major role in the com- 
plex, demanding drama of life in 
industrialized society? Let us ex- 
amine a few practical ways this 
aspect of education can contribute 
to the balanced education of man. 

It can provide a regular and satis- 
fying contact with varying forms of 
the natural world. Woods, streams, 
meadows, unobstructed sky, moun- 
tains, rocks, desert sand—all these 
compose the physical environment 
which contributes immeasurably to 
the growth of body, mind, and 
soul. To touch these things direct- 
ly and with interest is a healing 
and growth-producing experience. 
Regular interaction with the phys- 
ical world will take place only if 
a strong desire is created to spend 
time in the out-of-doors. 

A second phase of a good out- 


door-education program is the de- 
velopment of the skills, knowledge, 
and sensitivity which make out- 
door experience satisfying. If con- 
tact with natural things deeply 
satisfies, its priority in a rushed 
busy life will be high, for we do the 
things we most want to do. 

Skills in outdoor activity must be 
learned, but it is of utmost impor- 
tance that they be learned pleas- 
antly. To help students learn the 
necessary skills without killing in- 
terest, or better, to learn them well 
and yet in such a way that each dif- 
ficult learning contributes to the 
joy of the whole achievement: Such 
is a secret of great teaching at any 
level. 


Aso, knowledge is important to 
a satisfying outdoor experience. In 
this connection I think of my early 
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life on a farm in a beautiful section 
of Tennessee. I was out of doors 
much of the day and often much of 
the night. Doubtless, the constant 
touch of natural things left some 
residue in mind and body, but 
much of the richness was missed 
because I lacked the knowledge to 
reach the true meaning of that 
beautiful place. 

Going back years later after a 
little study of subjects like geology, 
astronomy, and biology, I found 
that the intriguing rocks and caves, 
the heavens, animal and bird life, 
the streams, the trees, and the sea- 
sons with their rain and snow were 
alive with new interest for me. To 
be ignorant in the midst of such 
things is to be like an animal. 
Doubtless, there is always some un- 
conscious satisfaction, but without 
knowledge the joy of the mind 
which is distinctly human is lost. 


Eves more important than skill 
and knowledge is sensitivity. But 
this central goal of all outdoor—or 
for that matter indoor—education 
is most difficult to achieve. It can- 
not be taught in the usual sense of 
teaching. Direct attempts to teach 
sensitivity, even though done sin- 
cerely and with enthusiasm, may 
produce dullness instead. 

The task is to open up to their 
full capacity the outer senses and 
also what may be called the inner 
senses. This combination is what 
Robert Frost calls “sight” and “in- 
sight.”” Probably sight becomes in- 
creasingly full as insight (the grasp 
of the relation of what is seen to 
many other things) increases. 

It is a terrible thing to walk 
blind and deaf in the world of na- 
ture. Recently I have been reading 
a new biography of Helen Keller. 
This great woman makes one 
ashamed of his insensitivity. Her 
magnificent achievement suggests 
that all children can grow in sensi- 
tivity and be increasingly happy in 
that growth. Perhaps one learns 
sensitivity most effectively as he as- 
sociates with someone he admires 
who is genuinely sensitive. 


Ouraces education should 
strive to cultivate the wisdom to 
withdraw and seek renewal at the 
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optimum moment for growth and 
healing. 

There is probably a_ breaking 
point in the health of both body 
and mind for every individual. 
When an individual passes a cer- 
tain point in stress and his reaction 
to it, he goes into an area of no re- 
turn—that is, his powers of self- 
restoration have been lost or de- 
stroyed, growth stops, and healing 
at best is slow, painful, and often 
only partial. It is important to de- 
velop wisdom enough to withdraw 
for renewal a safe time before the 
crucial danger point is reached. 


Prrnars most important of all, 
outdoor education involves a state 
of mind. Essentially every person 
needs what has been aptly called 
“the great good place,” after a fable 
by Henry James. This is a place of 
retreat suitable to the particular 
needs of the individual for achiev- 
ing a creative detachment from 
practical affairs. 

Doubtless, in certain phases of 
development, the great good place 
is at best a beautiful, appealing spot 
in nature enriched by associations 





of friendship, love, or free zestful 
activity. But as maturity progresses, 
it may be created in less externally 
desirable places. In time, perhaps 
only a small, almost symbolic rep- 
resentation may be enough to re- 
produce the great good place so 
necessary to healing and growth, 
and it may be that at this stage it 
becomes largely a place created by 
the person’s mood and attitude. 

So one could envision outdoor 
education that finally might lead to 
an attitude of mind that would en- 
able one to find his particular great 
good place in a small garden or 
back yard or even in the contem- 
plation of a rose. 

Perhaps all guidance and growth 
should point toward the ultimate 
goal of such inner self-reliance and 
freedom as would make constantly 
available all the resources of nature 
for the replenishment of the spirit. 
But in the meantime (and that is 
a long meantime for most of us), 
planned and somewhat guided out- 
door education is needed to lead us 
gradually toward this goal of a 
fuller, more self-determined ma- 
turity. % # 





THAT'LL BE THE DAY! 





“In gratitude for your outstanding teaching when he was in kinder- 
garten, Mr. J. Vanderbilt Pierpont has left you ten million dollars.” 
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‘Teachers’ Trading Post 


To teachers of all levels: This is your 
regular feature for idea-swapping. In 
the past year, you have exchanged 
ideas about improving the school as- 
sembly, making effective use of the sub- 
stitute teacher, improving study habits, 
keeping parents informed, and other 
subjects. 

What would you like discussed in 
the coming school year? Please send 
us your suggestions now before you 
forget them. 

Send items to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Teachers and Parents Solve 
the Party Problem 


Our party problem started in junior 
high school with the eighth- and ninth- 
graders. The parties had started on a 
simple enough scale, but the parents 
had allowed them to get out of hand. 
The students had lost interest in 
school, and found house parties far 
more interesting than algebra and 
English. Teachers in our school and 
parents of our party-minded students 
decided to get together and see what 
we could do to handle the problem. 

Meetings, held in the school library, 
were informal. Mothers and _ fathers 
came together, whenever possible, and 
we just sat around tables, chatting un- 
til the tension eased. After the first 
meeting, parents started to talk about 
their own children—not the kids next 
door. Talking things over together, 
they realized they were not alone in 
their confusion. 

Our immediate problem, we de- 
cided, was that of organizing a recre- 
ation program which the children 
themselves would find acceptable—con- 
structive activities to take the place of 
house parties. After looking into the 
programs of other schools, we hit on 
the idea of a teen-age canteen, which 
functions as follows: 

A twice-monthly party takes place 
on Friday evenings. The gymnasium 
is opened for a variety of activities, in- 
cluding basketball, volleyball, bad- 
minton, and shuffleboard. Games such 
as table hockey and ping-pong are 
played in the corridors, while the cafe- 
teria is used as a social center for danc- 
ing and refreshments. One parent op- 
erates a flourishing soda fountain, sell- 
ing ice cream in every shape and form. 
Other parents do double duty as “soda 
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jerks” and chaperons. They love to 
help. 

The children are proud of their can- 
teen and want to earn the money 
necessary to run it. In addition to pay- 
ing 25¢ admission, they have put on a 
talent show to raise maintenance 
funds. 

We think we have solved the party 
problem in our school. We know that 
other problems will arise, but we are 
not worried. Teachers and parents are 
on the same side. 

—NORMAN  E. 
North 
York. 


FRIEDMAN, 
Castle School, 


teacher, 
Armonk, New 


Stairway to the Stars 

THE centerspread, “Stairway to the 
Stars,” published in the December 
1958 issue of the NEA JourNat, in- 
spired my fifth-graders to make the 
experiments suggested and to devise 
others. Their study gave them a better 
understanding of the earth’s signifi- 
cance in relation to outer space. 

The pupils brought for class discus- 
sion pictures and articles on space 
travel which they found in magazines 
and newspapers. We considered the 
problems involved in space travel: 
What keeps us on earth? What can fly 
in space? What are the steps on the 
stairway to the stars? 

The children made a list of new 
words encountered and they fastened 
little dolls on various parts of the 
school globe to get a better compre- 
hension of what is up and what is 
down in terms of gravity. When they 
had made their own stairway to the 
stars out of cardboard boxes, they 
placed on each step models or pictures 
of balloons, airplanes, satellites, and 
rockets according to the sequence of 
their scientific development. 

—P. YVONNE MARTIN, fifth-grade 
teacher, Sumner School, Washington, 
D.C. [Reprints of the centerspread are 
available, 35 for $1; minimum order, 
35. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.] 


Timely High-School Annual 


Last year, the Aerie, our Taft High 
School annual, contained a full-page 
treatment in story and picture of the 
National Honor Society’s ceremony 
that took place only hours before the 
yearbook was delivered to the stu- 
dents. Taft has achieved a working 
relationship between its newspaper 


(the Tribune) and its yearbook, which 
insures coverage of significant happen- 
ings in the 24-hour period prior to 
the delivery of the annual. 

The printer’s deadline for the news- 
paper, which permits 30% of the copy 
to be submitted the day preceding 
publication, makes it possible for the 
Tribune to catch last-minute news. 

During the 1954-55 school year, 
Taft switched to a loose-leaf year- 
book. Having the yearbook’s pages cut 
to the same size as the newspaper's, 
10” x 12”, makes possible the inclusion 
of the year’s issues of the Tribune in 
the loose-leaf Aerie. Instead of bring- 
ing out a bound annual, the school 
has added a new section each semester. 
Bound together eventually, the sec- 
tions for 1954-58 give the 1958 gradu- 
ate a record in one volume of his en- 
tire high-school career up to the day 
the final section is placed in his hands. 

—DON C. MC GLOTHLIN, William How- 
ard Taft High School, Chicago. 


A Sharing Experience 

At Pepper Pike Elementary School, 
representatives of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades participate in the school- 
assembly program put on by the stu- 
dent council every third Friday of each 
month. The three grades: work out a 
program which includes a sharing of 
their various classroom activities. Ideas 
and materials are selected at individual 
class meetings by vote of the members. 

At no time is emphasis placed solely 
on the entertainment value of their of- 
ferings. Although the value of laughter 
and enjoyment is not discounted, the 
opportunity for learning is an ever- 
present consideration. Other prerequi- 
sites for selection of presentations are 
such things as timeliness, brevity, ease 
of display or operation, evidence of 
creativity and originality, and popular 
appeal. 

Teachers of the several grades con- 
sult beforehand in order to pool a vari- 
ety of learning experiences and yet 
avoid duplication. Often two or more 
classes are pursuing one topic or gen- 
eral area of study simultaneously. 

Items displayed for the assembly 
program include drawings, charts, 
maps, murals, dioramas, posters, com- 
plete science experiments, and con- 
struction projects, such as a_ scale 
model of the planets in their orbits. 
Often in the time allotted, a group 
presents the culmination of a unit of 
work which may take the form of a 
dramatization, a description of an im- 
aginary trip illustrated by student- 
made slides, or a program of songs and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A Co-operative Approach to AV5« 
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were teaching as long ago as 
World War IL may remember 
those Friday afternoons when kin- 
dergarten through grade 8 were 


DOROTHY J. BENNETT [ss of us who will admit we 


herded together in the only place 
dark enough to show films, the base- 
ment cafeteria, to see an “educa- 
tional movie.” This would be one 
of a very few films owned by the 
district, and its showing had little 
to do with what was currently be- 
ing taught in any grade. 

The use of films in the school has 
changed quite a bit since those 
davs, but the change did not take 
place overnight. There were many 
problems to be solved betore thes 





audio-visual materials became a 
helpful, adaptable, and instructive 
part of classroom. study. 

In Snohomish County, we started 
trving to solve these problems many 
years ago. In our county, the dis 
trict. superintendents and county 
superintendent, as far back as I 
know, have always met together 
each month to. discuss common 
problems. 

[ remember their concern over 
how to obtain an adequate supply 
of films when budgets were so lim- 
ited. The occasional film purchased 
by an individual district remained 
on the shelf too much of the year. 
A broader enrollment base was 
needed to get maximum usage of 
such an expenditure. Also, help was 
needed to show teachers how to use 
this new medium effectively. 

There were many planning ses- 
sions, but finally in the winter of 
1948, the Snohomish County In- 
structional Materials Department 
came into being as a co-operative 
venture. The districts pooled a 
small ADA allotment to begin pur- 
chasing films. County funds pro- 
vided secretarial help. 

No state funds were then directly, 
available to county officers. How- 
ever, the districts decided each 
would take its turn, during a dif- 
ferent year, in paying the salary of 
the director (or co-ordinator) for 























College students are em- 
ployed to handle rewind- 
ing and shipping of films. 
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the program. It was agreed that the 
director’s services would be avail- 
able to all districts of the county 
and that his office and the film Ii- 
brarv would be in the county super- 
intendent’s office. 

How many times Ive mentally 
thanked those superintendents back 
in LOS for including in their care 
ful planning a finance and_ policy 
committee composed of members of 
their own group. ‘This committee, 
of both rotating and permanent 
membership, reviewed policy and 
made recommendations to the dis- 
tricts as a whole. 

The committee still functions to- 
dav and is a mainstay of the pro- 
eram. It keeps control of the pro- 
eram in the districts and works to 
help both the director and the 
county superintendent. 


IL Yo were to drop into the 
Snohomish County instructional- 
materials library today between 4 
and 5 p.wt., vou might hear muffled 
sounds of music or a voice coming 
from the closed doors of the pre- 
View room. If vou peeked in, vou 
would see, in the semidarkness, a 
group of teachers huddled with 
pencils and note pads in- their 
hands, intent upon the screen be 
lore them. 

Phese might be music teachers 
from different schools previewing 
new instructive music films or per- 
haps primary-grade teachers bent 
on previewing films correlated to a 
new basic reading series. Whateve 
the subject area, when new films 
are to be purchased, teachers have 
their sav in the selection. 





Mrs. Bennett is superintendent of 
schools, Snohomish County, Washing- 
fon. 


in SO-page booklet about county AV 
programs, The Cooperative Approach 
to Audio-Visual Programs, jointly pub- 
lished by NEA’s Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction and the Department 
of Rural Education, reports on a re- 
search project of DAVI's Committee 
on County Cooperative Programs. It 
has been sent free to all members of 
the two departments, 1959. SOp. $1.50. 
Order from NEA. 
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All materials are correlated with 
curriculum content; therefore the 
county assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction also works 
closely with the County instruction- 
al-materials director. Together thes 
have the overview of curriculum 
and material needs in the county. 

Others closely involved with the 
program are building principals 
and designated building co-ordina 
tors. These people are aware of im- 
mediate classroom needs, since all 
teachers’ requests are made through 
them. 

The director meets with them 
frequently. It is their responsibility 
to ensure that materials reach each 
Classroom on time and are prompt- 
ly returned to the film) Jibrarv. 
They are in the best position to 
suggest. adjustinents in the opera- 
tion of the program to keep a 
smooth flow of materials constant- 
ly circulatine to the classrooms. 

To help teachers make more et- 
fective use of materials, the county 
director prepares numerous bulle- 
tins and brochures. and sponsors 
county-wide inservice programs. 
One recent program took the form 
of an instructional-materials work- 
shop fair. held in a stratee i spot in 
the county so as to include several 
neighboring districts. 

In addition. inservice instruction 
is periodically available through 
courses given under the University 
of Washington's night-school pro- 
eram at Fverett Junior College. 


ray 

Tomax the Snohomish County 
co-operative library holds 900° mo- 
tion pictures, 11000 filmstrips, 75 
tapes, 165 packets, 40 sets of micro- 
slides. and numerous models (in- 
cluding one of a human torso). We 
are gradually moving away from 
the smaller items such as filmstrips, 
small packets, and records, since 
we believe these are inexpensive 
enough to be acquired by individ- 
ual districts. 

Every item in the library is listed 
in a card file: Type of material, 
subject matter, grade level, running 
time if it is @ motion picture, and 
other descriptive data helpful to 
the teacher are marked on each 
card. 

Every school in the county is pro- 


vided with this complete card-index 
file. Cards are added or removed 
as materials change. In addition, 
grade-level lists are prepared for a 
teacher's quick reference. 

Peacher selections, based on thes« 
files and lists, are forwarded to the 
county office through the building 
co-ordinators, Materials are issued 
on Saturday or Monday and must 
be returned to the co-operative [i 
brary by Friday. 

\ complete check is kept on the 
use of each film. If it is in greater 
demand than the routing schedule 
allows, a second copy is obtained. 
Any film that does not get mani 
mum usage is not replaced when it 
wears out. 

This record-ke eping also provide Ss 
cost accounting to our districts. We 
are a county of 19 school districts, 
1463 teachers, and a total enroll 
ment of S603 students. Even 
though state aid is now available 
to the county office to provide the 
director's salary, the districts. still 
pool a 40¢@ ADA to purchase the 
instructional materials. 


D. RING the 1957-58 school vear, 
our records show that SII,876 was 
spent by the districts and about 
S7000 by the state toward the in 
structional-materials program. \¢ 
tual count of materials used and 
the cost of rental of them = shows 
that if we had been operating on 
the pre-l948 basis (drawing on 
rental libraries) and did not have 
the joint) program, the districts 
would have spent $50,450 tor rental 
of materials alone. This represents 
a saving of S11,574 to the taxpayer. 

If we did not have the county 
wide instructional-materials — pro- 
gram as it now functions, our lare- 
est districts would have to invest as 
much as $75,000 each for teaching 
materials; our smaller districts 
would have to fall back on the 
rental program which, as we have 
just seen, is much more expensive: 
our very small districts would be 
able to support no materials pro- 
gram at all. 

The present’ program, offering 
educational services to all districts 
at lower cost, has provided the an 
swer for our schools in Snohomish 


County. -— = 
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CREATIV 


Sunbeams reach out to make the spring flowers blossom from seeds. 


Carl Purcell Photo 
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The mother rabbit is as- 
tonished to see her chil- 
dren growing red wings. 


ae Children respond to dramat- 
ic experiences individually, 
unconscious of conformity. 
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RAMATICS 


art of creative dramatics, a 

magic which teachers can use 
| to help bring about the fulfillment 
of individual potential—the fulfill- 
| ment which is the highest goal of 
' our democratic society. 
| Delightful dramatics experiences, 
» carefully planned by a teacher 
skilled in techniques of dramatic 
| art, encourage children’s expression 
sof real feelings through roles 
chosen by the children. 
| To feel the difference between 
_ being generous and selfish, brave 
and fearful, happy and sad, success- 
| ful and failing, helps children rec- 
| ognize the taste of desirable experi- 
| ences, with the result that they seek 
' more of the same. To some chil- 
dren, a vicarious experience pro- 
_ vides the only opportunity to ex- 
| perience beauty. 
| Creative dramatics flourishes in a 
climate conducive to creativity. Al- 
| though it is difficult to explain such 
_aclimate, it seems to be the kind in 
which children’s frustrations find 
constructive outlets; a zest for liv- 
ing sparks activities; courage and 
confidence blossom; urgent desires 
to succeed and to improve upon 
initial successes find fulfillment; 
self-respect and respect for others 
are constantly in the making; feel- 
ing and thinking join hands with 
doing; children’s minds and senses 
are sharpened through daily de- 
velopment of awareness. 

By means of simple rhythmic and 
dramatic experiences, the teacher 
can promote an environment con- 
ducive to creativity. Of course, 
what works for one teacher with 


ie is a magical quality in the 


Mrs. Woods is instructor in creative 
dramatics, evening school, School of 
Education, Seattle Pacific College. 


| This article is based on the NEA Ele- 
| mentary Instructional Service leaflet, 
_ Creative Dramatics, which presents, in 
more detail, specific suggestions for 
elementary-school teachers. For a free 
» copy of the leaflet, write to Elementa 
| Instructional Service, NEA, 1201 16t 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (Copies 
_ in quantity, 10¢ each.) 
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one group of children may not 
work in the same manner for an- 
other teacher. However, by pro- 
ceeding gently but with enthusi- 
asm, and by allowing his imagina- 
tion to soar with those of the 
children, a teacher can show chil- 
dren the joys of creativity. 


Ix CREATIVE dramatics, the child 
is motivated by the mood set by 
the teacher. The child must have 
his curiosity aroused; he must care 
about what happens. 

There are a number of ways a 
teacher may arouse this interest. 
Recordings, for example, create 
strong impressions when accom- 
panied by thought-provoking ques- 
tions or descriptions. Films—for in- 
stance, those dramatizing the activi- 
ties of nature—often capture moods 
of mystery and adventure, inter- 
woven with thought and emotion. 
Children become genuinely in- 
volved in interpreting an aspect of 
life. 

Objects, such as a‘simple paper 
bag, arouse curiosity ‘and set chil- 
dren to thinking. Comments of the 
children themselves may provide 
the basis for stimulating questions 
from the teacher. Splashes of bright 
color in the front of the classroom, 


MARGARET S. WOODS 


creating a strong impression and an 
urge to react, can start children’s 
creative minds working. 


Sete beginning experiences in 
pantomime and dramatic play in- 
clude spontaneous action and re- 
action with or without dialogue. 
Basic needs are met as children ex- 
press thoughts and feelings through 
characters which are different from 
themselves. A clear impression of 
character in a specific situation 
evokes purposeful individual ex- 
pression. 

Meanings are clarified for chil- 
dren when they “try on” life experi- 
ences. Complete involvement in an 
imaginary experience tends to en- 
courage in them confidence to meet 
the identical situation when it is 
encountered for the first time; they 
react to the initial experience as if 
it were happening for the second 
time. 


A DRAMATIC approach to teach- 
ing through the art of creative dra- 
matics helps to promote develop- 
ment of maximum individual po- 
tential. Creative dramatics knows 
no national barriers. Its magic has 
worked for many. It may work for 


you. 


+ # 


“Oo-00-na Goo-oo-na, cast a spell; make the magic work real well. . . .” 





A Place for 
Business Kducation 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


USINESSMEN and women all 
B across America are very much 
concerned about education. 
Though they think our schools are 
doing a good job, these people be- 
lieve a better job can be done. 

I find that many business peo- 
ple have read some of the books as 
well as a good many of the reports 
of education’s critics in magazines 
and newspapers. But they are not 


Dr. Forkner, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, is chairman of the 
Commission for Business and Economic 
Education, which is sponsored jointly 
by the United Business Education As- 
sociation (an NEA department) and 
Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate fraternity 
in business education. 


eager to see a duplication in this 
country of the European or Rus- 
sian patterns of education as sug- 
gested by certain critics. 


[x rarxine with business people 
from coast to coast, I failed to find 
even one who wants our schools 
and colleges to overlook the im- 
portance of developing the ability 
of young people to do creative and 
original thinking. But I did find 
that businessmen and women are 
anxious that creativity and origi- 
nality not be confined to science 
and mathematics. 

These men and women believe 
our schools should be concerned 
about helping young Americans to 


Done In by Apathy—a Murder Mystery 


Once upon a time in a certain 
American town, there was a beauti- 
ful young thing named American 
Education Week. Well, actually, 
she wasn’t so young, since she was 
approaching 39. At any rate, she 
was very well observed—er, that is— 
preserved. 

AEW (we'll call her for short) 
was usually escorted around town 
by a committee which saw that she 
went places and did things. Garbed 
in the latest theme and sporting her 
newest topics, she was always the 
belle of the ball. 

But as the years went by, the 
committee grew neglectful. More 
and more often, AEW cooled her 
heels while the committee flirted 
with other projects. 

She began to be seen in the com- 
pany of a seedy fellow named 
Apathy. People shook their heads 
and said it was a shame, but they 
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had their own fish to fry and were | 


too busy even to tell AEW to go see 
her psychiatrist. 

Then one bleak day, poor AEW 
was discovered buried in a pile of 
old posters—quite dead. Apathy 
had done in poor AEW. 

Don’t let Apathy kill AEW in 
your town. Send now for AEW 


be intelligent about the economic 
problems that face business, gov- 
ernment, and the individual. They 
believe we must find time in the 
high-school program for the pres- 
entation of basic economic facts. 

“How can anyone be said to be 
educated unless he has an aware- 
ness of such things?” was the way 
one businesswoman summed it up. 
Another said, “If an individual 
doesn’t have a set of basic princi- 
ples for the management of his 
own personal economic affairs, how 
can we expect him to make intel- 
ligent decisions about local, state, 
and national economic affairs?” 

The head of a large industrial 
plant emphasized the need of busi- 
ness for more trained personnel: 
“Where are business and industry, 
and even government, going to get 
clerical and other administrative 
personnel if all of the able students 
in our high schools and colleges 
are going to be required to take 
only liberal-arts and scientific pro- 
grams?” he asked. 

He pointed out that during the 
drop-off in business in mid-1958, 
it was much more difficult to find 


promotion materials. Order before 
May 15 and you'll pay just $1.50 
for a complete AEW kit. After 
that, the price will be $2.00. Write 
to American Education Week, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Over-all theme for 1959 AEW 
is “Praise and Appraise Your 
Schools.” Daily topics are: Novem- 
ber 8—The Child: What Does Edu- 
cation Mean to Him? November 9 
—The Parents: How Can They 
Work for Better Schools? Novem- 
ber 10—The Teacher: What Is a 
Teacher? November 11—The Peo- 
ple Next Door: Who Are They? 
November 12—The School-Board 
Member; What Are His Responsi- 
bilities? November 13—The Adult 
Citizens: How Can the Schools 
Serve Them? November 14—The 
Voter: How Does He Make His De- 
cisions on Education? 

—BEATRICE GUDRIDGE, assistant di- 
rector, NEA Press and Radio Rela- 
tions Division. 
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office personnel and top business- 
administration people than to re- 
cruit the engineers and scientists his 
company needed. “The schools,” 
he said, “must not be stampeded 
into an unbalanced program just 
because someone else beats us to 
certain scientific achievements.” 

Business people look to our high 
schools for large numbers of young 
people who can perform secretarial 
and clerical duties and do the kind 
of work that the disciplines of the 
study of bookkeeping develop. 

As one businessman put it: “We 
cannot take the time to teach a 
shorthand system, bookkeeping, 
and typewriting. Give us young 
people with these three basic skills 
along with the ability to use their 
heads, and it does not take us long 
to teach them to apply what they 
know to the duties in our office.” 


American business people have 
not been taken in by violent criti- 
cisms of America’s schools. They 
know the schools are basically 
sound. But they realize, too, that 
there is much more we can do by 
building on our present bases. 

They believe we can surpass any- 
thing Europe or Russia has done 
or is doing if every person in every 
community helps the schools in- 
stead of criticizing them. 

Along with many other enlight- 
ened groups in our country, people 
in the business world want 
America’s schools to: 

e Discover, develop, and utilize 
the talents, interests, and creative 
minds of our children 

e Recognize the many facets of 
American life—economic, political, 
moral, social—and prepare every 
learner, regardless of his future 
career, to understand and to par- 
ticipate in American principles 
and ideals 

e Recognize that America needs 
people of all levels of ability and 
in many different fields of work in 
order to keep pace with rapidly 
changing times 

e Provide a balance in educa- 
tion so that citizens are able to 
make intelligent decisions about 
those they elect to represent them 
in government, in labor unions, 
and on boards of education. # # 
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History of a Personal Triumph 


I; was the last half-hour of the 
last day of school for my fifth 
grade. All desks were empty, all re- 
port cards distributed, and all 32 
little charmers were ready for sum- 
mer. So ready! It was then I asked 
the question, “Of all we have done 
this year, what did you like best?” 

Hands popped up all over the 
room. The first answer was, “His- 
tory, I just loved that!” 

When I asked around the class, 
more than half put history high on 
the list. It was almost too good to 
be true. 

The children left me, never 
guessing what a personal triumph 
I considered their choices to be. 
For I had hated history as a child 
and had continued to avoid the 
study of it. Music was my absorb- 
ing interest, and I had said to my- 
self, “History be hanged!” 

But later, when I decided to 
shift from teaching music into 
straight elementary work, I took a 
course in American history to make 
up a shortage in social studies. 

I began the course expecting 12 
weeks of drudgery, but what a sur- 
prise I had in store! As Dr. H. be- 
gan his lectures, I knew that some- 
thing wonderful had happened. 
This history course was different. 
This I was going to like. At the 
end of the course, I vowed that 
somehow I was going to make his- 
tory for my pupils the interesting 
subject that it is—that Dr. H. 
showed it to be. 

The first step toward fulfilling 
this vow was taken for me. Our 
system had purchased a superb new 
American history text. But, be- 
cause I knew a book alone could 
not make a subject come alive for 
fifth-graders, I decided to add 
something more tangible which 
would capture their interests—a 
date line. It had worked for other 
teachers; it might work for me. 

The first day of school, we drew 
date lines of our own lives on the 
board. (I drew mine first and sur- 
prised 32 children by revealing my 


age.) Above our individual date 
lines, we drew the school’s date 
line and from that progressed to 
our city’s and state’s. The next 
logical step was America’s date 
line, and we were ready for the 
study of history! 

I asked our janitor to fasten a 
strong wire the full length of the 
room above the chalkboards, and, 
on the jig, I cut out plywood block 
numbers four inches high—enough 
to cover the important dates in 
our country’s story. 

On the second day of school, to 
further arouse the children’s in- 
terest, we held a sanding and paint- 
ing party. We painted the plywood 
numbers the brightest red we could 
find. 

By this time, all the children 
were eager to seek important his- 
torical dates to place in big red 
figures on the wire above the chalk- 
boards. From the first moment we 
opened our new history books, they 
became date-conscious. 

I suggested that we place draw- 
ings and other illustrations under 
important dates to add interest to 
our date line. By the end of the 
year, our board was decorated from 
end to end—ranging from student 
paintings of Leif Ericson (1000 
A.D.) to homemade Japanese and 
Nazi flags (1941-45 A.D.). 

Pupil interest mounted steadily 
throughout the year. The many 
facets of history—economic growth. 
influence of great leaders, effect of 
inventions—fell into place around 
our line across the front of the 
room. 

I had succeeded in passing on to 
my pupils some of the enthusiasm 
that Dr. H. had imparted to me. 
To these fifth-grade minds, the 
basic ideas and dates of American 
history were there to stay—they 
would not be the slippery soon-to- 
be-forgotten facts that they once 
were for me. 

—MAXINE IHRER, fifth-grade 
teacher, Dieterich School, Aurora, 
Illinois. 
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Qutstanding Educational Books of 1958 


From nearly 700 publications on educa- 
tion issued in 1958, Julia L. Certain, Ce- 
ceile Richman, Florence Radermacher, 
Malcolm Spensley, Hildagrade Martin, and 
Edmund Ramsaur, members of the staff of 
the Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, have 
selected the following titles. They were as- 
sisted by educational specialists represent- 
ing different fields of study and activity. 

Part I of the list consists of 31 titles on 
which there was general agreement; Part 
II contains 10 books on which opinion was 
divided, a number of evaluators finding 
them excellent, others holding that al- 
though good in many respects, they did 
not qualify for first place. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to pub- 
lishers found at the end of the list. Address 
inquiries concerning books to the proper 
publishers. 


Part I 


Education Today 


The Pursuit of Excellence by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc. Objectively ex- 
amines the educational system of our bur- 
geoning population; notes deficiencies; rec- 
ommends changes in curriculum, teacher 
deployment, utilization of talent, and fi- 
nancing. Suggests that a wise society in- 
vigorates itself by enabling every individ- 
ual to realize his full potentialities. 49p. 
75¢. (5) 

Public Education in America: A New 
Interpretation of Purpose and Practice 
ed. by George Z. F. Bereday and Luigi 
Volpicelli. Brief essays by American edu- 
cators, the purpose of which is to give “a 
dispassionate and calming reappraisal of 
the credit and debit balance of American 
education.” Diverse viewpoints, wide but 
by no means complete coverage, and, in- 
evitably, uneven style. 212p. $4. (10) 

Other Schools and Ours by Edmund J. 
King. Perceptive analyses of the national 
cultures of Denmark, France, Britain, the 
Soviet Union, India, and the United 
States; their educational systems, common 
problems, varied solutions. Lively, inform- 
ative volume for study groups, individ- 
uals, and college classes. 234p. $4. (21) 

The Ideal and the Community by I. B. 
Berkson. A critique of experimentalist- 
progressive education that traces the rise 
of democratic liberalism and applies the 
author’s educational philosophy to current 
school issues. Regards teachers as transmit- 
ters of enduring values, democratic prin- 
ciples as precious, and a better world as 
dependent upon making our institutions 
embody the ideal. 302p. $4.50. (10) 


Planning and Administration 
Schoolhouse ed. by Walter McQuade. 
Layman’s guide to all phases of school- 
plant construction. Hardheaded profes- 
sional opinion (of engineers, architects, 
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and educators), taking into consideration 
the needs of young people, how they learn, 
and what kinds of buildings they favor. 
Profusely illustrated. 271p. $10. (24) 

School District Organization. Report of 
AASA Commission on School District Re- 
organization. Observations and recom- 
mendations, with attention to reorganiza- 
tion procedures, legislation, finance, 
construction, and curriculum that will 
help local boards and staffs provide a 
better education for their students. 323p. 
$5. (17) 

Guide for Planning School Plants by 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. 1958 ed. Treats school-plant 
needs at different levels of instruction from 
kindergarten through grade 12, as well as 
the general requirements for safety, serv- 
ice facilities, and special areas. Outlines 
principles of planning and relates them to 
the aim of the school program. For admin- 
istrators, architects, and members of school 
boards. 254p. $3. (16) 


Teaching—Sub jects 

The Integration of Educational Experi- 
ences by the National Society for the Study 
of Education. The nature, characteristics, 
and implications of interrelated learning 
experiences are discussed by 12 authorities 
who emphasize that integrated education 
is a process whereby the individual cor- 
relates what he learns. 278p. $4, cloth; 
$3.25, paper. (3) 

Teaching Reading by Gertrude Hil- 
dreth. Thorough treatment of the reading 
process as it develops from primary 
through junior high school. Presents sound 
instructional techniques as revealed by ex- 
tensive observation and research; considers 
phonics and techniques for teaching read- 
ing to slow learners and the gifted. 612p. 
$6. (11) 

A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading 
by Nancy Larrick. Stage-by-stage sugges- 
tions for developing and stimulating read- 
ing interests beginning with the preschool- 
ers. Discusses parental attitudes and co- 
operation in projects, home-reference 
helps, books suitable for various ages, and 
how reading is taught today. 283p. $2.95. 
(5) 

Health Teaching in Schools by Ruth E. 
Grout. 3rd ed. Children’s needs for in- 
struction in health and the health require- 
ments of the community are the bases for 
concrete suggestions on administration and 
teaching of the subject in elementary and 
high schools. Can serve as a text or a 
handbook for teachers in service. 359p. 
$4.75. (23) 

Elementary School Science and How To 
Teach It by Glenn O. Blough, Julius 
Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett. Rev. ed. 
This edition aims at “developing science 
knowledge, procedures, problem solving, 
and critical thinking.” The revision in- 
cludes subject matter, techniques, reassess- 


ment of the place of science in the school 
program, expanded bibliographies, and 
new illustrations. 608p. $6.75. (6) 

Teaching High School Science; A 
Sourcebook for the Biological Sciences by 
Evelyn Morholt, Paul F. Brandwein, and 
Alexander Joseph. Exceptional practicality 
makes this book outstanding. Wide variety 
of teaching procedures, all tested with stu- 
dents of varying abilities; sources of free 
and inexpensive materials; excellent bibli- 
ography; “capsule lessons”; good index. 
Helpful to any science teacher. 506p. 
$6.75 college ed. (9) 

Children and Their Art; Methods for 
the Elementary School by Charles D. Gait- 
skell and Willard B. Spalding. The under- 
lying principle of this teachers’ guide is 
that art should be the child’s expression 
of his own experiences; the child should 
be directed into finding a means of ex- 
pression appropriate to his level of devel- 
opment and interests. Classroom activities 
such as drawing, painting, sculpture and 
paper work, individual and group projects 
are discussed. Includes illustrations of 
children’s art. 446p. $6.50. (9) 

Teaching High School Science: A Book 
of Methods by Paul F. Brandwein, Fletch- 
er G. Watson, and Paul E. Blackwood. 
Clarifies steps in a scientist’s approach to 
problems, discusses the development of 
scientific concepts (beyond mere facts) , 
outlines courses for different sciences, dis- 
cusses ways of assessing teaching and learn- 
ing achievements, lists valuable tools for 
science teachers, and reports on three 
school-community programs. Bibliogra- 
phies. 568p. $6.50. (9) 

Science for the Elementary - School 
Teacher by Gerald S. Craig. Revised, en- 
larged edition of a proven textbook. Sup- 
plies basic science information for teachers, 
pays much attention to preschool and pri- 
mary children, and from a developmental 
point of view suggests experiences which 
help a child interpret the physical world. 
Graded outlines, good bibliography, clear 
illustrations. 894p. $6.75. (8) 


Research 


Research in the Three R’s ed, by C. W. 
Hunnicutt and William J. Iverson. Studies 
that have influenced education—the earli- 
est (Thorndike’s “Reading as Reasoning”’) 
dating back to 1917—chosen for their value 
to teachers, have been abridged or sum- 
marized, well organized, and provided 
with a good index. Widely useful com- 
pilation. 446p. $6. (10) 

How To Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data by Carter Alexander and 
Arvid J. Burke. 4th ed. rev. This valuable 
research tool aims to bring the user (stu- 
dent, researcher, or librarian) up to date 
on hundreds of changes in sources, to re- 
vise methods and references for more ef- 
fective use, to make “experiences” at ends 
of chapters more interesting, to culti- 
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A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

e Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, and more than 110 
additional black oid white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 





COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids. Educational Division, 


encyclopedias. 


vate use of current educational terminol- 
ogy, and to give users the benefit of the 
authors’ “increased know-how.” 419p. 
$5.95. (4) 
Children: Development and 
Guidance 


Education of Exceptional Children and 
Youth ed. by William M. Cruickshank and 
G. Orville Johnson. Presents development 
and administration of special education, 
and curriculums and methods of teaching 
physically, mentally, and emotionally de- 
viant children. Comprehensive, authorita- 
tive volume. 723p. $6.95. (20) 

Guidance Services in Schools by Clifford 
P. Froehlich. 2nd ed. This introductory 
text sets forth principles with exceptional 
clarity, provides an overview of guidance 
in elementary and secondary schools, and 
discusses the contributions the guidance 
program can make to teacher and admin- 
istrator. Many examples of current ques- 
tions and lists of readings supply material 
for practical application. 383p. $5.75. (14) 

The Growth of Logical Thinking from 
Childhood to Adolescence by Birbel In- 
helder and Jean Piaget. Using experimen- 
tal devices and children’s responses to 
them, the authors illustrate the develop- 
ment of logical thinking at various stages 
between childhood and adolescence, and 
describe expanding capacities for abstract 
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Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





thinking during the years 11 to 15. Distin- 
guished contribution by two European 
scholars, ably translated. 356p. $6.75. (2) 

Early Education of the Mentally Re- 
tarded by Samuel- A. Kirk. Results of a 
five-year experiment with 81 mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls, aged three to six, 
indicate that educational stimulation can 
improve the mental and social function- 
ing of many of these children if presented 
early enough. Points up the responsibility 
of society for children from inadequate 
home and _ institutional environments. 
216p. $6. (13) 

Education of the Gifted by the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education. Ef- 
fective utilization of talent requires the 
modification of curriculum and teaching 
techniques. Accordingly, experts present 
historical facts concerning the gifted, ex- 
plain identification and guidance of su- 
perior students, describe school and col- 
lege programs, consider teacher prepara- 
tion, and appraise community involve- 
ment. 420p. $4 cloth; $3.25 paper. (3) 

The Child and His Development by J. 
Murray and Doris May Lee. Presents 
principles of human development signifi- 
cant for classroom teachers. Demonstrates 
that physical and psychological test re- 
sults, behavior, and peer relationships are 
clues to understanding the whole child. 
Methods of assisting individual learners 









and groups are provided, as are reading 
and film lists. 624p. $6. (1) 

Counseling for Personal Adjustment in 
Schools and Colleges by Fred McKinney. 
Pragmatic treatment of the basic prin- 
ciples and techniques employed in student 
counseling. Scientific knowledge of motiva- 
tion, personality structure, and psycho- 
social theory are regarded as essential to 
successful counselor-client relationships. 
Draws on 60 cases; provides references. 
584p. $6. (12) 


Types of Schools 


The High School in a New Era ed. by 
Francis $. Chase and Harold A. Anderson. 
“To stimulate creative thought about the 
possibilities for school improvement,” edu- 
cators and laymen met in conference at 
the University of Chicago. Their papers, 
assembled in this volume, probe values, 
assess needs, and suggest educational con- 
tent and methods. 465p. $5.75. (3) 

The State and Nonpublic Schools by 
Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will. A 
summary of state constitutional provisions 
and laws regulating privately controlled 
schools, and the legal responsibilities of 
state departments of education toward 
such institutions. 152p. $1.25. (25) 

Religion and the State University ed. 
by Erich A. Walter. Distinguished con- 
tributors discuss religious pluralism, sepa- 
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AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


DAVI is for..... 


TEACHERS 


Each month our magazine 
is devoted to some special 
aspect of Teaching. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


SCIENCE AND MATH 


For free list of special 
issues, and other 


publications, WRITE .. . 


The Department 
of 
AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me a free listing of 
your publications. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 2.2.0. ccccccceccee 


ration of church and state, the bearing of 
religion on the humanities, sciences, and 
professions, and provision for student re- 
ligious life. Not for college students, 
despite the editor’s note. 32I1p. $6.50. (15) 

Higher Education in Transition by 
John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy. Sur- 
veys 330 years of change from British- 
patterned colonial colleges to contempo- 
rary, uniquely American universities. 
Compresses voluminous materials, dis- 
criminatingly selected, into one volume. 
494p. $7.50. (10) 

The Academic Mind by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and Wagner Thielens, Jr. A national 
survey of the attitudes of 2451  social- 
science teachers in 165 American colleges 
and universities toward the pressures ex- 
erted on academic freedom in the decade 
1945-1955. Includes an evaluation of the 
survey by David Riesman. 460p. $7.50. (7) 

Teaching in the Elementary School by 
Celia B. Stendler, The author’s under- 
standing of tasks and problems of ele- 
mentary teachers makes this a_ useful 
volume. Emphasis,is on broad knowledge 
of theory and its application to classroom 
teaching of skills and subject matter. 541p. 
$5.50. (9) 


Part Il 


Educating Citizens for Democracy: Cur- 
riculum and Instruction in Secondary So- 
cial Studies by Richard E. Gross and 
Leslie D. Zeleny. 591p. $6. (18) 

Physical Education for Children; A De- 
velopmental Program by Elizabeth Halsey 
and Lorena Porter. 416p. $5.75. (11) 

Before the Child Reads by James L. 
Hymes. 96p. $2. (22) 

The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School: The Confer- 
ence Report, Feb. 1958 by the National 
Education Association. 160p. $1.50; quan- 
tity rates. (17) 

Philosophy of Education by Phillip H. 
Phenix. 623p. $5.75. (11) 

Factors That Influence Learning (Hor- 
ace Mann Lecture, 1958) by Daniel A. 
Prescott. 77p. $l. (19) 

Guidance Practices and Results by John 
W. M. Rothney and others. 542p. $6. (10) 

Evaluation and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum by Harold G. Shane and E. T. 
McSwain. Rev. ed. 436p. $5.25. (11) 

Working with Student Teachers by Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lind- 
sey. 502p. $4.75. (4) 

The Climate of Learning by Ordway 
Tead (John Dewey Soc. Lectureship, no. 
1). 62p. $2.50. (10) 


Publishers 


(1) Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
$2nd St., New York 1. (2) Basic Books, 59 
4th Ave.. New York 3. (3) The Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37. (4) Columbia Univ. Teachers College, 
Bur. of Pubs., 525 W. 120th St., New York 
27. (5) Doubleday & Co., Institutional 
Dept., Garden City, N.Y. (6) The Dryden 
Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. (7) 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. (8) Ginn 


Retirement 


It is not easy to relinquish work 

That one has followed nearly fifty years, 

A daily pattern that has set the pace 

For thinking, acting, living with the love 

That’s been a natural heritage from birth: 

For as a child, I'd always said I'd teach, 

And from kindergarten to degrees, 

I never deviated from my plan, 

But struggled to attain that special goal 

From which I might help others to 
achieve 

That same profession that was meant for 
me. 


And now I miss that great togetherness, 

Alert young faces looking into mine, 

And was it vanity that made me think 

I gave them beauty for their soul’s delight 

Through music from a master, or a poem 

Whose words were charged with music’s 
overtones? 


But more I miss what youth would give 
to me 

Each day, as in the class we’d meet, 

Perhaps a question that would challenge 
thought, 

A word that would imagination stir, 

Some personal message in true kindness 
said, 

Quite unexpected, maybe undeserved, 

But causing me to secretly resolve 

That I would teach more fervently next 
day. 


And now, detached from teaching, I recall 

The lovely things that made my work a 
Joy, 

Enough to fill the quiet years ahead, 

With memories, blessings, and an even- 
song. 


—BERNICE RANDALL ANGELICO, before re- 
tirement, teacher of music and literature 
in the District of Columbia Teachers 
College. 


and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17. (9) Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17. (10) Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. (11) Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(12) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. (13) Univ. of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. (14) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (15) The 
Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
(16) National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, W. D. McClurkin, Secy., Pea- 
body College, Nashville 4. (17) National 
Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (18) Oxford Univ. 
Press, 417 5th Ave., New York 16. (19) 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13. 
(20) Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
(21) Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. (22) Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (23) W. B. 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5. (24) Simon & Shuster, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. (25) Supt. Doc., Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Another NEA best-seller, Happy 
Journey, NSPRA-DESP handbook 
for parents whose child will 
soon enter kindergarten or first 
grade, has reached its 15th 
printing—a total of a million 
copies. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education will be- 
come in July the twenty-sec- 
ond NEA department (out of 30) 
to establish headquarters in the 
NEA Headquarters Building. 


The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, NEA, is presenting 
220 awards, total value $14,- 
000, and 1000 honorable-men- 
tion certificates to student- 
participants in the 1959 FSAF 
program of Science Achieve- 
ment Awards. 


NEA’s 700 employees spend a mil- 
lion and a half work hours a 
year at the new NEA Headquar- 
ters Building. 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, NEA, 
is one of the sponsors of CBS's 
World of Ideas programs. 


For NEA’s co-operation in produc- 
ing the NBC radio series, A 
Hard Look at Schools, the As- 
sociation received a Freedom 
Foundation award. 


During a recent month, NEA’‘s Di- 
vision of Accounts received 
4700 cash orders for NEA pub- 
lications. 


NEA’s Duplicating Section last 
year handled 5278 individual 
jobs requiring 53 tons of paper. 


A nationwide Student Traffic Safe- 
ty Program, with 47 states par- 
ticipating, has been inaugu- 
rated by NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 
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[WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 
NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23-Day Island Hop ing 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto indies steamer 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 
South America— Any or All! Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, § Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and § is your hotel. 
transfers. Independent From $1 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § ... air or ship. 


summer rates! From $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write United Tours, Inc. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


AUTHORS WANTED 


BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. — One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking book-length 
manuscripts of all types — fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. For more 
information, send for booklet N — it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1. 

in N. Y., N. J., Penna., 


HORNING 
TEACHERS Sapiens co 
AGENCY 


Placements in public, pri- 
vate schools and colleges 


Member of the N.A.T.A. 
DEVON, PENNA. 








TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 


Latest booklet covers teacher employment in for- 
eign schools, and teaching opportunities with 
U. S. agencies and companies operating abroad. 
Complete coverage. Addresses, certification, 
housing and so on. Send $2 to STERLING 
PRESS, Box 157, Dept. N, Oakdale, Calif. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
—- your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


advertising, pu and promotion. 
Free editorial equecieal. rite te Dept. N5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


June 29 - August 19 


EDUCATION 
June 29 - August 12 


Special courses for teachers: Water Life 
and Field Biology; National Government 
of the U.S.; Russian Thought from Ivan the 
Terrible to Pasternak; American Fiction, 
1790 to 1890; Studies in Choral Literature; 


plus regular Education courses. 
e 


Conferences: Educational Administration: 
A New Look at the Secondary School, 
July 16-17; Scientific Creativity in an Or- 
ganizational Setting, July 20-22. 


Extracurricular activities include special 
lectures, student chorus, concerts, dances, 
tours, athletics. 


For Final Catalogue write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
RR Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





Conducted tours: 38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 
18 countries. Via ship and air. Also special 
YOUTH TOUR. From $1045 to $1375. June de- 
partures. Direct sale only. 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 


P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE jcrncy 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md 


CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


ROTECTION, 


Tre 


—CONSULT US. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE 


ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT Coverage 


BROTHERHOOD 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OUR CLAIM SERVICE IS DESIGNED 


FOR YOUR GROUP. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





SCHOOL CALENDAR 
TEACHERS 
AND 
STUDENTS 


SEPT. 1959 THRU 
AUG. 1960 


ONLY 60¢ 
PPD. 


Invaluable for school 

executives, teachers and stu- 

dents. Contains 12 sheets (8'2” x 11”) 

100+ bond, with space for recording assignments, 

appointments, ete., every day of the year. Punched 

for 2- or 3-ring binder, or use as wall calendar. For 

sale at stationery and book stores. If not a 
locally, order direct. IMMEDIATE DELIVER 


PAYNE PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 5564 Washin 16, D. C. 


A LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
PROUDLY RECRUITS TEACHERS 


A new board adopted scale offering salaries from 
$1500-$7300 for bachelor’s degree and up to $8500 for 
master’s (in 12 steps) along with a Board supported in- 
surance plan help to make teaching a _ professional 
position in this county. 

Located in a pleasant, suburban area in the shadow of 
the Nation's Capital, Montgomery County, Maryland, has 
many advantages for teachers. For further information, 
write: 





Montgomery County Education Ass’‘n, Inc. 
Professional Building 

26 East Montgomery Avenue 

Rockville, Maryland 





a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 


Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California. Study for 

credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 

country’s leading 
universities, Choose from 
four campuses. For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davis, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los er 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


ALBE ivy direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Memt NAT. me 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


YOUR 
BOOK 


Join our successful authors in a com- 
plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. NE5, 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


@ The following information is presented 
to meet many requests for a listing of 
meetings sponsored by NEA or its units 
for the entire 1958-59 school year. The 
first list, complete as of that date, ap- 
peared in the September 1958 issue of the 
JournaL; and the second, in January 1959. 
This listing is the final one for the school 
year. The first list for 1959-60 will appear 
in the September JOURNAL. 


May 1-3: 13th annual conference of 
presidents of state associations of 
school administrators, AASA. St. Louis. 

May 7-10: Biennial convention, 
North Central Div., Music Educators 
Natl. Conference. Chicago. 

June 14-16: Natl. convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, United 
Business Education Assn. Washington, 
D.C. 

June 18-20: Convention, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Assn., a re- 
gion of UBEA. Oklahoma City. 

June 20-July 3: Work conferences, 
Student NEA. University of Kansas 
(Lawrence) and St. Louis. 

June 21-25: Natl. conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Student Councils, Natl. Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals. Pitts- 
burgh. 

June 21-July 10: Natl. Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
conducted by Natl. Training Labora- 
tories. Bethel, Maine. 

June 23-27: 14th annual natl. con- 
ference, Natl. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

June 28-July 3: NEA convention and 
the following NEA department meet- 
ings. St. Louis: 

American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American 
Assn. of School Administrators; Assn. 
for Higher Education; Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 
Audio Visual Instruction; Classroom 
Teachers; Elementary School Princi- 
pals; Home Economics; Council for 
Exceptional Children; Kindergarten- 
Primary Education; Natl. Art Educa- 
tion Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Educational 
Secretaries; Natl. Assn. of Journalism 
Directors; Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals; Natl. Assn. of Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors; Natl. Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation; Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies; Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; Natl. Retired Teachers 


Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn.; Natl. Science Teachers Assn.; 
Rural Education; Speech Assn. of 
America; United Business Education 
Assn.; Vocational Education. 

June 29-July 1: Summer meeting, 
Dept. of Rural Education. St. Louis. 

June 30: Joint meeting, Administra- 
tive Women in Education and Women 
Deans and Counselors. St. Louis. 

July 5-17: Natl. conference, Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. Illinois State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

July 6-10: Seminar on public rela- 
tions, Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. Washington, D.C. 

July 6-17: Summer conference, Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. East 
Lansing, Mich. 

July 17-19: 
Natl. Assn. 
St. Louis. 

July 19-Aug. 7: Training Laboratory 
for Educational Leaders, conducted by 
NTL. Bethel, Maine. 

July 20-24: Institute for educational 
secretaries, sponsored by NAES, Wash- 
ington Univ. (St. Louis), and the St. 
Louis County Assn. of Educational 
Secretaries. St. Louis. 

July 31-Aug. 7: Annual conference 
of the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. 
NEA Headquarters Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Aug. 17-19: 


Assn.; 


Annual _ convention, 
of Educational Secretaries. 


19th summer meeting. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Ann Arbor. 

Aug. 22-26: Lake Okoboji 
Visual Leadership Conference, 
of Audio Visual Instruction. 
Okoboji, Iowa. 


Audio- 
Dept. 
Lake 


# # 


CORRECTION 


THE statement “and every penny is 
deductible from your income tax” 
which appeared in an advertisement 
on page 72 of the March NEA Jour- 
NAL is misleading. The California 
Teachers Association sponsored the ad- 
vertisement on study tours of Europe, 
but the copy was prepared by a com- 
mercial travel agency. 

The Treasury regulation on the de- 
ductibility of educational expenses 
states: “In general, a taxpayer’s ex- 
penses for travel . as a form of 
education shall be considered . . . not 
deductible.” “In general” implies that 
some types of educational travel ex- 
penses may be deductible. To date, 
however, the Internal Revenue Service 
has not clearly indicated what types, 
if any, would qualify as deductible 
from the federal income tax. 
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“Back to School” Month 


Two big publicity splashes will 
help launch “Back to School” 
month in your town next Septem- 
ber. 

One will be the TV premiére of 
the NEA’s new film, Right Angle, 
which will have nationwide show- 
ings September 18-25. The second 
will be the issuance by the Associ- 
ated Press of the 1959 edition of its 
“Back to School” supplement, 
which is getting wider use each 
year around the country. 

Right Angle tells the story of 
a newspaper reporter who follows a 
lead indicating that schools in his 
town are doing a poor job—and 
discovers quite a different story. 

Ninth in the series of films pro- 
duced by the NEA and affiliated 
state associations, Right Angle 
(which deals with recurring criti- 
cisms of the schools) is expected to 
reach even more than the 40 mil- 
lion listeners who saw Crowded 


Out in a similar television pre- 
miére last year. 

Following last year’s procedure, 
NEA’s Division of Press and Radio 
Relations will provide special TV 
prints of Right Angle to local sta- 
tions that agree to show the film 
during the week of September 18- 
25; state associations will arrange 
for the bookings. 

More than three-fourths of all 
the television stations in the 
country, including those in the big- 
gest cities, participated in the 1958 
September premiére. 

Associated Press staff members 
have been at work for several 
months preparing stories and illus- 
trations on education for use in the 
1959 “Back to School” supplement, 
which will be sent to all AP mem- 
ber newspapers. Last year, the 16- 
page supplement was used by some 
125 newspapers. 

In past years, some newspaper 
editors have used the AP copy in 
planning large “Back to School” 
editions, adding local school arti- 
cles to interest their readers. # + 


“You may know more than I do, but 
most of your knowledge is dated!’ 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of 200 for $] 1 woken 


oe 
Live Latex igeding 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long en is inflated. Balloons this size 
usually iy $lenow. to hy a a init 
Send now. yi 9 an ig 
for 200 in @ variety f gay color Seoghy Gane at 
this low ender souaeal sets for 
GUARANTEED ‘PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY. NBACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-C, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 

the youes in spirit who want to be accompanied but 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 








Best Book 
Contest 1959 


$1600 Cash Awards ee 40% return. ay 
famous publishing on. write for free ince E. 


s 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


me SAVE 10% 


on your expenses 
NEW WORLD-WIDE 
EDUCATORS DISCOUNT SERVICE 
in the U.S. & 75 Foreign Countries 
MOTELS—HOTELS—RETAIL and GIFT 
STORES—RESTAURANTS—GAS STATIONS, ETC. 


RUSH $5.00 for your special Discount Card 
and International Address Book for 1959. 
SAVE MANY TIMES THIS COST IN A FEW DAYS! 
REPRESENTATIVES NEEDED 
UNIQUE FRANCHISE PLAN 
Each month, CRUSADE, the a egos NON-FEE 


contain i resti 
. how ve | %s Se ipereaes 


of 
manuscripts invited. Contest rules is of 
3 


ue ase mpicte was jess ea 


vate e pes NO one -sum 
mabey imuee.,momienry, Maen 38 
me 


*s 
EACH issue is important to your ag = oa 


(CD 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 


A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION Snvsvene _ wes TO ONE 
FREE ITEM below. Pick a yours now. 
items may alse be bought ee 

0 COLLEGE RECRUITMENT ISSUE $1.00 

0 SPECIAL FOREIGN ISSUE $1.00 

0D WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SO¢ 

0 WRITING A COVERING LETTER SO¢ 

OC SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


VACATION WITH A PROFIT 


Fascinati summer opportunities in ALL states, 
man: Fore ign countries. Sommer ome are filled 


owt - Be first so pick Y date = 
the most. Completely verified Lipecine es 
cluding salaries. Limited ‘ed ith Last year’s issue 
sold out early. Don’t you miss out. 


O NEW 1959 SUMMER DIRECTORY $3.00 
Air-Mail, add SO¢, 0 ist class, add 30¢ 
Gnneuars AWARD DIRECTORIES 


00. 4% ‘s of awards for 
in both Vol- 


Since “82 


admin ators 
cat ions. No ‘dup ications. 
0 Vol. 1, $3 QO Both Vols., $5 


CRUSADE, SrSien'G bit. 22, WY. 





Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


Capitalism and Other Economic Sys- 
tems by Baldwin Lee. C+A-S:E Eco- 
nomic Literacy Series, No. 2. Main- 
tains that survival of our free-enter- 
prise system depends on our intelligent 
understanding of other economic 
systems—communism, fascism, and so- 
cialism—as well as American capital- 
ism. 1959. 132p. 50¢. Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education. 

Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, 
1958-59, Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,- 
000 in Population. Research Report 
1959-R2. Shows minimum and maxi- 


mum salaries by level of preparation 
for 394 urban school districts, figures 
for individual districts, and distribu- 
tions and medians. 58p. 50¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

Classroom Teachers Speak on the 
Utilization of Teacher Time. Report 
of the study conference on the Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Time, Nov. 28-29, 
1958, sponsored by the Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers. 1959. 16p. 25¢. Order 
from NEA. 

Does Better Education Cost More? 
Summarizes the research under seven 
major questions on the cost-quality 
relationship in education. 1959. 44p. 
50¢. NEA Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. Order from 
NEA. 

Education in Lay Magazines—Fourth 
Quarter 1958. Educational Research 
Service Circular, No. 2, 1959. Digest of 
articles on education in lay magazines. 
28p. $1. ERS. Order from NEA. 

The Gifted Child in the Elementary 
School by James J. Gallagher. No. 17 
in the series, What Research Says to 
the Teacher, published jointly by DCT 
and the American Educational Re- 


search Assn. 1959. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 
The Growth of Mathematical Ideas, 
Grades K-12. 24th yearbook. Discusses 


- CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND ADD TO YOUR “‘NEA PUBLICATIONS’? LISTING FROM 


the secondary-school level for the aca- 
demically talented student. 1959. 48p. 
60¢. Produced jointly by the Project 
on the Academically Talented Student 
and NCTM. Order from NEA. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Contains ar- 
ticles on state minimum-salary laws, 
school admission and promotion, pu- 
pil failure, administrators’ maximum 
salaries, occupational trends, and_ re- 
tirement and social security. Feb. 1959. 
32p. Single copy 80¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Recommended Grade Organization 
for Junior High School Education. 
Preprint from Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Prepared by the Committee 
on Junior High School Education. 
1959. 4p. Single copies free as long as 
supply lasts. NASSP. 

Research in Art Education. Ninth 
yearbook of the Natl. Art Education 
Assn. Recent research studies in art 
education. 1959. 187p. $3.50. No dis- 
count. Free to dept. members. NAEA. 

1958-59 Roster of Members. Roster 
of AASA members corrected to Dec. 10, 
1958, arranged by states. Includes mem- 
ber’s name, professional position, and 
location. 1959. 176p. $5. Copy sent free 
to each 1959 AASA member. AASA. 
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Science for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary School. 
Guidelines and suggestions for provid- 
ing a program in science at the sec- 
ondary-school level for the academical- 
ly talented student. 1959. 64p. 60¢. Pro- 
duced jointly by the Project on the 
Academically Talented Student and 
the National Science Teachers Assn. 
Order from NEA. 

The Supervisor of Mathematics, His 
Role in the Improvement of Mathe- 
matics Instruction. Discusses selection 
of, responsibilities of, and relationship 
of the mathematics supervisor to the 
classroom teacher. 1959. 10p. 15¢ each; 


10 or more 10¢ each. NCTM Secondary ~ 


School Curriculum Committee. Order 
from NCTM. 

Teacher Citizens, Vol. Il, No. 2. 
Clearinghouse reports on the subject 
of teachers as political citizens. 1959. 
6p. Single copy free. Citizenship Com- 
mittee. 

Teacher Education and Religion by 
A. L. Sebaly. Discusses use of materials 
about religion in the preparation of 
prospective teachers and reports on 
outcomes of AACTE’s five-year Teach- 
er Education and Religion Project. 
1959. 292p. $3.50 each; 5 or more 
copies, 10% discount. American Assn. 


development of concepts in mathemat- 
ics, with emphasis on the role of 
“modern” concepts. 1959. 517p. $5; $4 
to members. Natl. Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 

Key People in Our Federal Govern- 
ment. List of heads of the three branch- 
es of government, including key com- 
mittees of Congress. 1959. 4p. Free in 
limited quantities. Citizenship Com- 
mittee. 

Learning More About Learning. 
Five scholars review findings in the 
fields of anthropology, perceptual psy- 
chology, and communications theory 
and relate these to learning and school 
curriculum. 1959. 96p. $1. Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

Mathematics and Science Teaching 
and Facilities. Research Monograph 
1959-M1. Gives data on the schools; 
the faculty, including their prepara- 
tion and needed improvement; the 
programs; the facilities; expenditures: 
and serious limitations on the pro- 
grams. 49p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

Mathematics for the Academically 
Talented Student in the Secondary 
School. Guidelines and suggestions for 
providing a program in mathematics at 
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of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Box 321, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Teaching Composition by Alvina T. 
Burrows. No. 18 in the series, What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher, published 
jointly by DCT and AERA. 1959. 32p. 
25¢. Order from NEA. 

Tests and Evaluation Methods Used 
in Driver and Safety Education. An 
analysis to help teachers measure in- 
structional outcomes. 1959. 48p. $1. No 
discount. Natl. Commission on Safety 
Education. Order from NEA. 

Vocational Education for Rural 
America. The 1958 yearbook of the 
Dept. of Rural Education, developed 
in co-operation with the American 
Vocational Assn. 1959. 350p. $4; free 
to members. Rural Education. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 49) 


dances developed around a unit of 
study about a particular country. 

Our assemblies have served as a bond 
between various classes and age groups 
and have provided a feeling of school 
unity. The children have derived in- 
valuable social benefits from this group 
experience. The school has reaped rich 
dividends of good will and improved 
school public relations through invit- 
ing parents and other members of the 
community to share these assemblies. 

—MARY R. DE LONG, principal, Pepper 
Pike Elementary Building, Orange 
Schools, Cleveland. 


Co-operation for the Substitute 
Teacher 


Havinc taught both as a regular 
teacher and as a substitute, I know that 
finding and keeping a competent sub- 
stitute is the number-one worry in 
some schools. Many qualified teachers 
withdraw their names from substitute 
lists because they are not given the co- 
operation from regular teachers which 
would enable them to do a good job. 

To make substituting a more enjoy- 
able job, the regular teacher should 


One Way of Saying It 

Question on high-school history test: 
What was the “spoils system”? One an- 
swer: When a new party came into 
office, all the people were kicked out 
and fiends put in. 

—ROBERT E. VASEY, East Alton, IIli- 
nots, 


A FIFTH-GRADE test question: Water 
boils at what temperature? One answer: 
212° fair and height. 

—ROBERT J. SPIERING, Oceanlake 
(Oregon) Elementary School. 


AN EIGHTH-GRADE mathematics - test 
question: What is the due date of a 
promissory note? Instead of “date of 
maturity,” one pupil wrote “date of 
mortuary”; another, “date of mater- 
nity.” 

—RICHARD E. RICHARDSON, North Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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first of all establish in her classroom 
the sort of climate favorable to the ef- 
forts of an occasional substitute. 

Instilling in the children a good- 
neighbor attitude toward all newcom- 
ers and training them in acceptable 
behavior lay the foundation for effec- 
tive working relationships when the 
strange teacher takes over. 

Giving the substitute a friendly re- 
ception serves to kindle his enthusiasm 
for undertaking a task in unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

How often have I had my own en- 
thusiasm chilled by the attitude of the 
teacher whom I was replacing. “‘No- 
body expects you to do anything ex- 
cept keep order,” one announced on 
my arrival. Another turned over the 
entire conduct of the class to a domi- 
neering student who informed me that 
all I had to do was to write down the 
names of unruly pupils. 

I have no taste for police duty, and 
I have long felt that discipline is usual- 
ly not a problem if enough student in- 
terest is created. But too often I have 
had to swallow my distaste and deal 
with trouble-making students before I 
could get around to the main task of 
teaching. 

—MARY ALEY, Berkeley, California. 


Speedy 


“I’M sorry to be so late, Mom,” said 
my third-grader as he rushed home 
late. “We were making a science dis- 
play—and I had to stay and finish the 
universe.” 

—SHIRLEY LAW FOSTER, Redondo 
Beach, California, adapted from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


For All Practical Purposes 


A PROFEsSOR’s definition of the phrase 
“for all practical purposes”: “Suppose 
the young men were to line up on one 
side of a classroom and the young 
ladies on the other. At given signals, 
the two lines, moving toward each 
other, halve the distance between them 
at each signal. Theoretically, the boys 
would never reach the girls, but actual- 
ly, after a relatively small number of 
moves, they would be close enough for 
all practical purposes.” 

—Education, USA. 


© We're sure that amusing things have 
happened in your classroom this year. 
Before you forget them, write us about 
them. (We reserve the right to publish 
submitted materials without  clear- 
ance.) 


A Rewarding 
Life Insurance 
Career 
For Women 


Royal Neighbors of America, larg- 
est women’s fraternal life insur- 
ance society, in expanding its sales 
force, now offers great opportuni- 
ties to women in selling and or- 
ganization fields. Ages 25 to 55, 
inclusive. Liberal commissions; re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Anna 
B. Spangler, supreme oracle, Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 





PUBLISHER 
Guarantees 
AUTHORS 


Fiction or non fiction manuscripts accepted. 
Free brochure, NA5, on our publishing plan 


ASPEN PRESS 296,55. ‘Sete. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


YOUR 
NEA JOURNAL 
BINDER 
NOW..... 


Start September 
RIGHT! 


Only $3.00 
(2 for $5.00) 


Order From: 


NEA JOURNAL 
(Binder Sales) 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


(Cash, Check or M.O. 
Must Accompany Order) 





ERE it is the end of the school 

H year, and many of your stu- 

dents are leaving you forever. 

In years to come, how will you vis- 

ualize them? As they were when you 

taught them or as they look with 
the passage of time? 

Said Mr. Chips to his class: 

I have thousands of faces in my 
mind—the faces of boys. If you come 
and see me again in years to come—as 
I hope you all will—I shall try to re- 
member those older faces of yours, but 
it’s just possible I shan’t be able to— 
and then some day you'll see me some- 
where and I shan’t recognize you and 
you'll say to yourself, ““The old boy 
doesn’t remember me.” But I do re- 
member you—as you are now. In my 
mind you never grow up at all. Never. 


Is wr only for teachers in fiction 
that students refuse to grow up? 
Apparently not. John Erskine in 
his autobiography tells how Profes- 
sor George Herbert Palmer forgot 
the advancing years of his former 
students. ‘“‘He spoke of my teacher 
[who had been a student of Dr. Pal- 
mer’s half a century before] as the 
young man .. . very promising, 
likely to go far.” 

William Lyon Phelps—also in his 
autobiography—testified that he 
followed the careers of his students 
after their graduation with a paren- 
tal interest. (“The one thing a good 
teacher wants more than anything 
else is that those whom he teaches 
will surpass him.”) When his stu- 
dents returned to Yale in later 
years, he found it a delight to meet 
their wives and children, but “even 
after the men have become grey or 
bald, they are always to me under- 
graduates—my students.” 

We are reminded of this forever- 
teacher-pupil relationship by an 
item Jack MacDonald has sub- 
mitted to the JOURNAL: 

On her 80th birthday, Mrs. Rebecca 
Foster of Philadelphia revisited her 
birthplace and called on a teacher who 
had taught her in the first grade. At 
the end of the visit, the 95-year-old 
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teacher—from her wheelchair—said to 
her 80-year-old former pupil, “This has 
been a wonderful afternoon, Rebecca. 
You turned out to be exactly the kind 
of girl I thought you would.” 


aS 


Tx LETTERS, in luncheon conver- 
sations, in school visits, in fact, ev- 
erywhere we turn, we pick up bits 
of information or opinion that 
we'd like to share with JOURNAL 
readers. The year goes by and we 
don’t find a way to work many of 
these items into the magazine. But 
here are a few, in this last issue for 
the year, that may interest you: 

Bob Eaves of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, in discussing the ever-vexing 
problem of grades and marking, 
said, “If you think grading is diffi- 
cult these days, you ought to see 
what the Virginia teacher of 1848 
was up against.” 

He gave us an old William and 
Mary Quarterly from which we 
learned that a Virginia teacher of 
111 years ago had this choice of 
marks for his students: 

. Excellent 6. Pretty good only 

. Very good 7. Tolerable 

. Good 8. Tolerable only 

. Satisfactory 9. Poor 

. Pretty good 10. Very poor 

11. Miserable 
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Joan PauL of St. Louis thinks 
teachers whose duties multiply an- 
nually might like to be reminded 
that a few chores have been taken 
off their shoulders. Teachers in 
1870 made chalk, following this rec- 
ipe of Catharine Beecher’s: 

Take five pounds of Paris white, one 
pound of wheat flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well. .. . To roll out the 
crayons . . . two boards are needed, one 
to roll them on; the other to roll them 
with. The first should be a smooth 
pine board three feet long and nine 
inches wide, having nailed on the un- 
der side near each edge a slip of wood 
one-third of an inch thick. ... 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and 


slices are cut from one side of it about 
one-third of an inch thick; these are 
again cut into strips about four inches 
long and one-third of an inch wide, 
and rolled separately between these 
boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand should be another 
board three feet long and four inches 
wide, across which each crayon, as it 
is made, should be laid. . . . When the 
board is filled, the ends should all be 
trimmed off so as to make the crayons 
as long as the width of the board... . 


aS 


Manion STRAUSS, a retired teach- 
er, looks back upon this incident as 
one of the most poignant of her 
teaching career: 

Two groups of handicapped girl 
scouts—one group, crippled; the 
other, blind—spent a week together 
at camp. When the crippled girls 
returned to school, they told Miss 
Strauss about their experiences. “I 
feel so sorry for those blind girls,” 
one girl commented. “They 
couldn’t see the lovely scenery or 
those beautiful campfires. I’m sure 
glad we were there to help them 
around, so they didn’t hurt them- 
selves.” 

Miss Strauss quoted this to the 
scout leader of the girls from the 
school for the blind, who replied, 
“And my blind campers, sorry for 
the crippled girls who had to miss 
out on the dancing and hiking, said 
they were glad to be on hand to 
carry things for those girls and 
make it easier for them to walk.” 


SaaS 


Anp now one last comment: 
We're deep in plans for next year. 
Whether or not the today’s-teacher 
series (see page 40) will be con- 
tinued depends upon how well you 
like the idea and the articles. If you 
haven’t sent us your reaction, will 
you do so? Soon? 


Wftdersc od. Fivemar 
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